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There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry _ 
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How Bemis makes 
GOOD multiwall bags 


for you 


Herman Johnson, who is in charge of this big 
tuber at the Bemis Multiwall Plant in Peoria, 
joined Bemis in the tubing department nine 
years ago and worked up to his present 
capacity. His job is one of the most important 
in a multiwall plant, 


Experienced Hands Run Our Tubers! 


bY Bac 


Fe BAG, 
Bemis 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Tubers—the big machines that fold and paste the multiple kraft 
plies—are the heart of multiwall bag making. Running, they look 
pretty automatic. But you don’t learn to run a tuber by reading an 
instruction manual. It takes long experience, knowing eyes, 

deft hands, to keep the plies properly nested and paste properly applied 
. -- and to control the many other factors that affect the performance 
of the finished bag. We’ve been making multiwalls for twenty-seven 
years ...so there’s plenty of bag-making experience in our twelve 
multiwall plants strategically located coast to coast. 
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Feed Sllows 
Pate 
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‘THERE’S EASY, accurate, trouble-free feeding of dry milling &% high, LF ty, P& hou, 
materials every time you set the feed-rate knob and throw the chan $ fo 60 m 
switch on the new Sterwin Feeder. a ars ¢, hin” Ssil 
For the feed rate is controlled by a precise micrometer adjust- floor Pace " rat ‘ 
ment, assuring unprecedented accuracy and uniformity and Sight ayn My 29", 27" 
requiring a minimum of operator's attention. Tran ee 
Precision-engineered specifically for the milling and feed View of rene lig 
industries, the Sterwin Feeder provides exact feeding of fonte “Ompley 


VextraM”, Oxylite®, Bromate mixtures, Malt, and other 
dry powders. 


Low power requirements and simplicity of design make the 
Sterwin Feeder extremely economical to operate and 
maintain. And extreme uniformity of feeding reduces the 
overage ordinarily required to take care of feed-rate variations. 


Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
1123-25 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 


For complete information on the new Precision 
Sterwin Feeder .. . ask your Sterwin Technically 
Trained Representative or write: 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


MOOSE JAW -. SASKATOON 
AONTREAL + MONCTON 
Fic COUV 








a 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS / 


CREAM OF gules 
THE WEST oe 


NELSON 
CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 














WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
3s — r fy 
Rae G 
THREE STARS 
STERLING 


punt 
CANADA CREAM 





UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


eeererene. 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAINTAINED 


Lake of the Woods 





SINCE 1887 


Milling Ua. Enited 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 


Te improve bakeshop performance 


changes. 

















UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 
Or receive better service e Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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DONT NEGLECT Elevator Heads 
--They Start Fires 


AVOID CHOKES --sut lf a Choke Occurs 


Examine Head Pulley Immediately 














Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 





. . . Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 


If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 
CO® extinguisher fluid 


If Belt Is Smoking FLOOD iT 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR CHICAGO «KANSAS CITY 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES FORT WORTH a AMARILLO 


400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


























a | Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the new 1954 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 







1/1 iv it DRY A715 HY Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING +« KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
i f ——— —h 
= OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
Wee 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioens A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. & x c. mor.’ 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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State of Kansas 
Orders Khapra 


Beetle Quarantine 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Roy Free- 
land, secretary of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture and chairman 
of the Kansas Entomological Com- 
mission, has announced that a quar- 


antine against the Khapra beetle, 
one of the most damaging enemies 
of stored grain, went into effect in 
Kansas Dec, 23. The pest is not 
known to be in the state now, he 
said. 

The quarantine was imposed 
against all grains and raw grain 
products entering the state from 


Arizona, New Mexico or 
seven California 
infested. 

Similar action has been taken by 
other states, including Oklahoma, 
Colorado, Texas, Nevada and Idaho. 


any of the 
counties that are 


Mr. Freeland explained that should 
a proposed federal quarantine go 
into effect in February, the state 
measure would be dropped 
Washington Delays 
Quarantine Action 

SEATTLE-—-Officials of the Wash- 


ington State Feed Assn. recently dis- 
cussed with the state director of agri- 
culture the possibility of a Khapra 
quarantine by the state of 
Washington, 

The director, Sverre N. Omdahl, 
told the association he felt that there 
still were too many unknown quanti- 
ties and that the state should delay 
any quarantine action until further 
information is available. 

Other states in the area which have 
issued quarantine regulations include 
California, Oregon and Idaho. The 
quarantines cover shipments of grain 


beetle 


and feed products and other com- 
modities. 
v ¥ 
California Quarantine 
SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The Cali- 


fornia Department of Agriculture's 
Khapra beetle quarantine within the 
state will go into effect Jan. 12 

The quarantine will apply to 
infested property, 


any 
and shipment of 


commodities will not be permitted 
unless certified as being free from 
infestation or having been treated 


or handled properly. 

This regulation applies within the 
Previously it was announced 
that California was restricting ship- 
ments of commodities into the state 
from infested areas of New Mexico 
and Arizona unless certified 

Commodities affected by the quar- 
antine action include various grain 
and feed products. 

The California quarantine is di- 
rected at 54 beetle infested properties 
in the state. It will also include all 
properties found to be infested in 
the future. 


state 
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Edward J. Murphy Plans 
Retirement from Grain 
Position in USDA 


WASHINGTON—Edward J. Mur- 
phy, director of the grain division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, will 
leave government service at the end 
of this year after nearly 48 years 
of active duty. As the long time head 
of the USDA's grain standards ad- 
ministration, he is known to many 
in the grain and grain processing in- 
dustries as an unusual type of bu- 
reaucrat—one who retained a re- 
markable sense of balance and un- 
derstanding. According to one observ- 
er, he “stuck to the book, playing 
the game completely on the level, ac- 
cording to the rules which. were 
given him.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 


No Sweeping Change Seen 
In Philippine Policy on Flour 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—tThere do not ap- 
pear to be any indications that the 
Philippine government contemplates 
any sweeping shift from its present 
policy on tariffs as primarily a source 
of revenue to a policy of protection 
as far as flour is concerned. This is 
disclosed from an examination of the 
recent U.S. State Department an- 
nouncement on contemplated changes 
in the Philippine government policies 
on tariffs and import quotas. 

The State Department study 
backed by previous on-the-ground dis- 





Wheat Area Gets Moisture 


KANSAS CITY Southwest 


week, 


The 


finally received some moisture this 


as rain and snow fell early this week over most of the wheat area 


from the Texas panhandle and Colorado eastward to Missouri. 
Although the moisture this week was the first for some time, the pre- 
cipitation proved to be a disappointment as the amount of moisture received 


was much less than forecast. In general the dry wheat 


raising area got 


from 1/10 to \% in. of moisture, with most of the area on the low side. In 
the western sections there was a fair amount of snow, which will be of some 
help in holding soil against blowing and providing modest cover against 
low temperatures. Much of the area, however, does not have a full ground 


cover. 


All of the Southwest 


received some 


benefit from the rain and snow 


this week, and it was the first general storm of this kind to cover the entire 
area for many weeks. Some further rains are forecast for the Texas pan- 


handle and Nebraska, but 


weather. 


otherwise 


the nearby outlook is for clearing 


Moisture is urgently needed in the hard winter wheat belt, some parts 
of which have set drouth records in the past two months. The crop generally 
is in retarded condition, but permanent damage probably has occurred only 


to a limited extent as yet. 





USDA Officials Urged to 
Resist Durum Import Bid 


WASHINGTON A strong plea 
that U.S. Department of Agriculture 
officials oppose a petition for a spe- 
cial import quota on durum wheat 
was made last week by the Nation- 
al Federation of Grain Cooperatives. 

In a letter to Walter C. Berger, 
associate administrator 6f the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, Roy F. 
Hendrickson, executive secretary of 
the cooperative federation listed a 
number of reasons why his organiza- 
tion believes USDA should resist the 
move. A hearing on the matter is 
scheduled for Jan. 11 before the U.S. 
Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Hendrickson points out that 
any steps that will prevent a reduc- 
tion of the U.S. wheat surplus will 
contribute to the worsening of the 
income prospects of U.S. wheat pro- 
ducers “who at best face the rough- 
est prospects ahead of any major 
group in American agriculture.” 

An import quota, he contends, will 
discourage the all-out durum produc- 
tion effort farmers are now prepar- 
ing to make, assuming the passage 
of appropriate enabling legislation 
to increase acreage and production 
in 1955. “It is very possible that the 
temporary shortage of durum may 
be relieved with the next harvest 
season,” he says. 


No Distress Apparent 
The cooperative official states that 
no consumer is suffering any dis- 
tress from the temporary short sup- 
p’y of durum. “Millers are using oth- 
er wheats in processing semolina 


with good results, as measured by 
volume of sales and product accept- 
ability,” he 

Because of a world-wide shortage 
of durum, the opening of a special 
U.S. import quota would tend to run 
up prices in world markets, he con- 
tinues. Thus, says Mr. Hendrickson, 
durum products will be put beyond 
the reach of many consumers in poor- 
er countries, where this type of food 
figures far more importantly than 
in the US. 

“This will lead inevitably to the 
creation of a new wave of ill will to- 
wards the U.S., which will be capital- 
ized on by movements within those 
countries which are vigorously op- 
posed to the policies of the U.S.,” he 
points out. “This development would 
conflict with major and expensive 
policies embarked upon by this coun- 
try to win friends and allies abroad, 
especially in the sensitive Mediter- 
ranean areas.” 

In the letter the co-op official also 
cites the danger of importing plant 
disease, such as flag smut, along with 
any durum which might be admitted. 

Mr. Hendrickson quotes M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn., 
St. Paul, as considering a special im- 
port quota for durum “unnecessary 
and undesirable.” FUGTA, a mem- 
ber of the cooperative federation, 
markets a substantial share of the 
U.S. durum crop each year and also 
owns one of the major mills process- 
ing durum at Rush City, Minn. 


says. 


cussions of the subject with Philip- 
pine officials by Millers National Fed- 
eration officials here—-is preliminary 
since further statements by the Phil- 
ippine government, expected in Feb- 
ruary, are necessary to clarify the 
direction that government will ulti- 
mately take in regard to flour im- 
ports. However, there is a distinct 
feeling here that the Philippine gov- 
ernment will gear its import duty 
changes to a policy of maintenance 
of low cost flour to the domestic 
population. 

In his analysis of the State Depart- 
ment announcement, Gordon Boals, 
in charge of the MNF export pro- 
gram, says there are on the surface 
only two articles of the statement 
which appear to affect flour imports. 
They are Articles 1 and 3. 

Mr. Boals sees in the first article 
a move to change the adjustment of 
the rate of preference for U.S, flour 
from 5% per year to an accelerated 
basis starting with a 25% change in 
preference in 1959 and reaching a 
full 90% increase by 1965, Under the 
present schedule, by the year 1965 the 
rate of preference at the old annual 
adjustment of not more than 5% 
would have amounted to only 60%. 
This condition alone would not be un- 
reasonable. 

But another provision of the State 
Department announcement is subject 
to some concern within the views of 
the milling industry, The statement 
contemplates a provision to change 
the rate of duty on imports of flour, 
among other commodities. Any sub- 
stantial change in rate of flour duties 
by the Philippine government could 
seriously amend the analysis of the 
change in preference schedule as 
noted above and not seen of itself as 
serious to U.S. flour export interests. 
But an advanced rate of duty would 
erase that condition, it is said. 

Another aspect of Article 1 of the 
proposals would grant to the Philip- 
pine government the power to impose 
import levies at 10% a year for life 
of the agreement. This would be a 
substitute for the present exchange 
tax, which has not been assessed on 
flour imports. 

By February it is expected that 
the Philippine government will have 
clarified its position on this subject, 
and if the suspected goal of low priced 
flour for the Philippine population is 
maintained, flour again may be ex- 
cluded from the application of these 
provisions. 

Article 3 of the proposals provides 
for arbitrary import quotas, Thus far 
the Philippine government has exer- 
cised import quotas on other U.S. 
export commodities in a manner 
which has not been too satisfactory. 

The proposal between the U.S. gov- 
ernment and the Philippines would 
be subject to congressional approval 
by both parties and, if given approval, 
would take effect on Jan, 1, 1956. It 
would be an extension of the present 
agreement, which is the only trade 
agreement approved by Congress and 
currently in effect. 

On the surface there are no indi- 
cations of any substantial change in 
the position of imports of U.S. flour 
to the Philippines inherent in the 
document as it was revealed by the 
State Department recently. After 
further policy indications are dis- 
closed by the Philippines in February, 
industry officials will have an oppor- 
tunity to make a more searching ap 
praisal of the terms and possibilities. 
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CCC Repayment 
Dates for Stored 
Grain Announced 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the final dates for the repayment of 
Commodity Credit Corp. loans on 1954 
crop grains and related commodities 
stored in commercial warehouses. 
Producers desiring to redeem their 
warehouse receipts must have their 
funds in the mail on or before the 
final date for repayment specified in 
the accompanying table. 

Borrowers may repay their loans 
prior to the dates announced and 
are urged to do so in instances where 
current prices are above the loan 
price plus carrying charges. Ware- 
house receipts covering loans that 
are not repaid by the final dates an- 
nounced Dee. 22 will be taken over on 
those dates by the CCC. In this 
event, if the market price of the 
commodity is in excess of the amount 
of the loan, plus interest and charges, 
producers — but only producers — of 
the commodity under loan will be 
paid the difference by CCC. Settle- 
ment in these cases will be based on 
the difference between the market 
value as of the close of the market 
on the final date for repayment and 
the amount of the loan, plus interest 
and charges. 

Department officials point out that 
no such settlements will be made on 
farm-stored commodities or those 
supported by purchase agreements. 
In the case of farm-stored commodi- 
ties, producers usually have a period 
of time after the loan maturity date 
to elect to either deliver the com- 
modity or repay the loan. This period 
is needed to make storage arrange- 
ments and to issue delivery instruc- 
tions for farm-stored commodities to 
be taken over by CCC. Under pur- 
chase agreements, producers must 
offer the commodity to CCC prior to 
the maturity date for farm and ware- 
house-stored loans. However, the pro- 
ducer still may elect to deliver or 
not when the final delivery instruc- 
tions are issued for CCC by county 
agricultural stabilization and conser- 
vation offices. 

A complete list of the warehouse- 
stored grains, and the maturity date 
and final date of repayment for each, 
follows: 


Vinal 
Maturity Date for 


Date Repym't 

Commodity (1955) (1955) 
Harley 

In Ala Ark Del, Pla, 

(in Ky Md., Mina., N.J., 

N.C., Pa, 8.C., Tenn., Va., 

and W.Va Feb, 28) Feb. 28 

In all other States Apr, 30) May 2 
Corn Tr July 31) Aug. 1 
bhlaxseed 

in Aris, and Cal, a4 Jan. 31) Jan, 31 

in all other States Apr. 30) May 2 
Grain) Sorghumea Mar. 31) Mar, 31 
tlatea 

In Ala Ark., Del., Fla., 

(ia Ky La., Md, Misa., 

NJ N.C,, Pa., a.C,, 

Tenn,, Va., and W.Va . Feb, 28 Feb. 28 

In all other States . Apr. 30) Muay 2 
ive 

In Ala Ark,, Del, Fla, 

Ga., Ky., Md., Mina, N.J., 

N.« Pa, &.C., Tenn,, Va, 

and W.Va " -«+- Feb. 28 Feb. 28 

in all other States -..+ Apr. 30 May 2 
Soy beans . May 31 May 31 
Wheat 

In Ala Ark., Del, Fla., 

Ga., Ky., La., Md., Miss., 

N.J., N.C. Pa., 8.C,, Tenn,, 

Va and W.Va .. Feb. 28) Feb. 28 

In all other States . Mar. 31 Mar. 31 
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NEW IOWA ELEVATOR 

BODE, IOWA Construction has 

been completed in Bode, Iowa, of a 

new elevator with a 400,000-bu. ca- 

pacity for the Bode Elevator Co, The 

structure cost $90,000. E. H. Elling- 
son is manager. 
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New York Bakers Party 


Draws Record Crowd 


NEW YORK—A record attendance 
totaling 250 members and guests en- 
joyed the annual Christmas Party of 
the New York Bakers Club, which 
was held Dec. 15, 1954, in the Hotel 
Sheraton-Astor. 

Desserts consisting of various 
baked products specially made for the 
Christmas holiday were received from 
bakers in and around the metropoli- 
tan area and a beautiful “display 
table” was set up, which showed off 
these products to advantage. The fol- 
lowing companies contributed baked 
products: American Bakeries Corp., 
H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., Continental 
Baking Co., Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Duvernoy & 
Sons, Inc., Ebinger Baking Co., Gott- 
fried Baking Co., Hanscom Baking 
Corp., Larsen Baking Co., Messing 
Bakeries, Inc., Mi-Oun Cake Co., 
Wagner Baking Corp., Ward Baking 
Corp., and the Wheatality Baking 
Corp. 

The Entertainment Committee was 
composed of J. E. Mapes, chairman; 
W. J. Stockman, vice chairman; C. A. 
Bascombe, W. E. Derrick, A. G. Hes- 
sel, E. F. Holterhoff, F. F. Kleinmann, 
C. A. McBride, G. W. Matthews, Jr., 
W. H. Welker, A. A. White and R. S. 
Whiteside. 

Many of the members and guests 
visited the Club Rooms on the Mez- 
zanine Floor, Hotel Sheraton-Astor, 
before and after the party. 
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CORRECTION 

A news story on page 10 of The 
Northwestern Miller, Dec. 21 issue, 
incorrectly stated that Lloyd R. 
Wolfe was president of the Bakers 
Courtesy Club of Chicago. George J. 
Siml, Sim] & Sowles, Chicago, is pres- 
ident of the club. 
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NEW YORK FLOUR MEN MEET — New and retiring officials of the New 
York Association of Flour Distributors got together at the annual meeting of 
the association Dec. 16. The illustration above shows Herbert H. Lang, Coulter 
& Coulter, Inc., New York, president of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors; George W. Potts, The Northwestern Miller, retiring as secretary 
after eight terms in office; Leo Frank, Cliff H. Morris & Co., New York, 
retiring as president after three terms, and M. C, Alvarez, International 
Milling Co., New York, new president. (See news story in The Northwestern 


Miller, Dec, 21, page 25.) 





Soft Wheat Acreage Cut Set 


For Millers’ Discussion Jan. 14 


CHICAGO A mass meeting of 
soft wheat millers is planned for Jan. 
14, 1955, to take place at the Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. The meeting is 
to be held in conjunction with the 
regular annual winter meeting of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 

The purpose of the mass meeting 
is to discuss the seriousness of the 
threat to the production of soft 
wheat. Millers feel that the reduc- 
tions in acreage of the last two years 
have brought soft wheat supplies to 





Zene H. Havstad 


RUSSELL-MILLER APPOINTMENTS — Zene H. 
sional sales manager in the bulk flour division for Russell-Miller Milling Co., 





Walter M. Wingate 
Havstad, formerly divi- 


has been appointed to the newly-created position of director of marketing 
research for the same division. He will take over his new duties Jan. 1, W. R. 
Heegaard, vice president, announced. At the same time, Mr. Heegaard an- 


nounced tite promotion of Walter M. Wingate, formerly a bulk flour sales 


representative in New York, to be assistant to B. Frank Morris, divisional 
vice president. Both men will headquarter in Minneapolis. Mr, Havstad has 
been with Russell-Miller since 1941, when the company acquired the Stanard- 


Tilton Milling Co. He had previously been sales manager for Stanard-Tilton 
in Dallas. Prior to that he was with the Livingston (now Colton) Economic 
Service in Miinneapolis, and with the NRA in Chicago. He was sales manager 
of Russell-Miller’s midwest grocery products division before moving into the 


bulk flour division. Mr. Wingate joined the company in 1948, serving in 
Chicago and New York before his current transfer to Minneapolis. He is a 
graduate of Blake school and Dartmouth college, where he attended the 


Tuck school of business administration. 


the danger point. It is pointed out 
that the demand for soft wheat is 
increasing, while acreage is substan- 
tially below the soft wheat acreage 
in the 1930's. 

The mass meeting will be held in 
the afternoon, and will be conducted 
by members of the soft wheat millers 
task committee, including the follow- 
ing: James E. Skidmore, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Dean 
McNeal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; H. C. Altmansberger, Igle- 
heart Bros., Evansville, Inc.; and Paul 
W. Marshall, vice president of the 
NSWMA, Chicago. 

The morning program will feature 
open:ng remarks by Otis B. Jones, 
Rapidan (VA.) Milling Co., president 
of the NSWMA. Following his re- 
marks, Robert V. Harris, Harris Mill- 
ing Co., Owosso, Mich., will give a re- 
port on the activities of the self-rising 
publicity program during the year. 
Mr. Harris is chairman of the product 
publicity program committee. 

During the morning program, to be 
opened by Otis B. Jones, Rapidan 
(Va.) Milling Co., president of the 
NSWMA. Following his remarks, 
Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich., will give a report on 
the activities of the self-rising publici- 
ty program during the year. Mr. Har- 
ris is chairman of the product publici- 
ty program committee. 

Mr. Harris will introduce Anna 
Jean Bounds, Knoxville, Tenn., the 
new home economist for the Self Ris- 
ing Flour Institute. 

Ralph C. Lakamp, Kroger Food 
Foundation, Cincinnati, Ohio, will 
talk on “How a Food Retailer Con- 
trols Quality and Cooperates With 
Sources of Supply to that End,” fol- 
lowed by H. L. Beebe, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
who will talk on “Machinery Devel- 
opments for the Milling Industry.” 

Herman Steen, vice president and 
executive secretary of the Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, will 
talk on “Millers and the 84th Con- 
gress.” A complimentary luncheon 
will end the morning session. 

The directors of the NSWMA will 
meet at a dinner Jan. 13 at the Brown 
Hotel. The self rising flour program 
and advisory committee will meet all 
day Jan. 13. 
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SUCCESSORS — Two executives of the Commander-Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, who are retiring Jan. 1 were photographed with their successors 
at a recent dinner honoring the retiring men. At the left above, L. D. Compton, 
left, is shaking hands with Louis J. Flora, whom he will succeed as manager 
of millfeed sales, and at the right Stanley Hilliard, left, is shown with E. H. 
Tipton, whom he will follow as traffic manager at Kansas City. Mr. Tipton 
joined the Larabee office in 1926 and Mr. Flora in 1927. 





France Attempts to Boost Internal 
Use to Reduce Large Wheat Surplus 


PARIS—In an effort to dispose of 
the surplus resulting from the largest 
wheat crop in its history, the 
government of France this year is 
heavily subsidizing the use of millable 
wheat for livestock feeding and the 
sale of flour to overseas departments 
and 

Market deliveries from the 1954 
crop are expected to reach 6,800,000 
metric tons (1=36.7 bu.) compared 
with 6,300,000 tons from the 1953 crop 
and 5,500,000 tons from the 1952 crop. 
With domestic requirements  esti- 
mated at approximately 5,000,000 tons 
and the carry-over from the old crop 
at the extremely high level of 800,- 
000 tons, new crop deliveries at the 
anticipated level would leave a sur- 
plus of 2,600,000 tons for export or 
carry-over, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in its For- 
eign Crops and Markets publication, 


soft 


territories. 


Existing measuies subsidizing the 


use of surplus wheat for feed, espe- 
cially wheat of lower grades, are 
based on a decree dated Sept. 30. 
This decree authorized the sale of 
wheat by elevators for feeding pur- 


poses at prices considerably below the 
basic fixed price of 3,730 francs per 
quinta] ($2.90 bu.) at which elevator 
made to millers. Two rates 
of subsidy were authorized: a general 
rate for all wheat used for feed; and 
a special rate for feed wheat when 
ihe resulting livestock products are 
to be sold tor export. 

The general subsidy rate for wheat 
to be used for feed is 330 francs per 
quintal ($0.26 bu.). The resulting 
price of wheat for feed is 3,400 francs 
per quintal ($2.64 bu.) local ele- 
vator. This is the same as the basic 


sales ale 


ex 


price guaranteed to growers for 
wheat delivered to local elevators. 
This subsidy, which covers ‘the han- 


dling charges and results in making 
supplies of wheat available to feeders 
wheat on 


at cost, is designed to place 


a comparable basis with corn for 
feeding purposes. 
Special Feed Subsidy 
The special rate of subsidy for 
wheat used for feed, when the live- 


stock products from such wheat are 


to be sold for export, amounts to 
1,352 franes per quintal ($1.05 bu.). 
Therefore, the wheat feed price in 


this instance is 2,378 francs per quin- 


tal ($1.85 bu.) ex local elevator. This 
price is only 64% of the fixed price 
which millers must pay for wheat, 
and 70 of the price guaranteed to 


wheat producers. 
To encourage orderly marketing of 


wheat in France, the guaranteed pro- 
ducer price increases by 12.5 francs 
per quintal (1¢ bu.) for each 2-week 
period between Aug. 16, 1954 and May 
15, 1955. The price of wheat for feed, 
like that of wheat to millers, will in- 
crease by the same amount as the 
season goes on. 

A special directive by the National 
Cereals Office (ONIC) relating the 
purchase of imported corn to that of 
feed wheat has been issued to parallel 
the subsidy measures on feed wheat. 
Under this directive, feed mixers and 
dealers, in order to buy imported 
corn, must purchase two times as 
much wheat as corn for feeding pur- 
chases, Various ONIC orders provide 
that the net cost of wheat and corn 
will be the same to the feed dealer, 
after transport and other charges are 
taken into account. 

Heavy subsidies on flour shipments 
to most overseas departments and 
territories are continued by an order 
of Oct. 15, 1954. Varying rates of 
subsidy, based on a full flour cost of 
5,449 franes per quintal ($7.06 cwt.) 
for medium extraction, 12% moisture 
flour f.a.s. French ports are provided 
for. The order groups overseas de- 
partments and territories into four 
areas for purpose of subsidy pay- 
ments. 

For Area I, French West Africa, 
the subsidy amounts to 607 francs 
per quintal ($0.79 per cwt.), for medi- 
um extraction, 12% moisture flour, 

The highest flour subsidy is on ship- 
ments to Area II, French Equatorial 
Africa, Togo, Cameroons, Madagas- 
car, Reunion, and French India. For 
this area, the subsidy is 1,297 francs 
per quintal ($0.79 per cwt.) for medi- 
f.a.s. price 4,152 frances per quintal 
($5.38 per cwt.). The high subsidy 
here is designed to encourage in- 
creased bread consumption where 
very low incomes prevail. 

The flour export subsidy for Area 
III, comprising the departments of 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Bakery Official Asks Shippers for 


Preferences in Boxcar Dimensions 


DALLAS The milling industry 
and national shippers’ advisory 
boards are being asked to indicate 
their preference as to sizes of “Class 
A” boxcars used by the railroads for 
handling edible products. In a letter 
to shippers’ boards, R. R. Rabon, 
Campbell-Taggart Associated Baker- 
ies, Inc., suggested the listing of the 
subject on traffic boards’ agenda. 

In November, Mr. Rabon protested 
the use of “inferior equipment” by 
the railroads in transporting flour 
and other bakery ingredients. 

Mr. Rabon, calling attention to de- 
ficiencies in existing class A freight 
cars, said that many perishable lad- 
ings are being ruined or badly dam- 
aged by paint odar, poor riveting, 
asphalt or pitch used to repair car 
roofs and poor, uneven interior sur- 
faces in general. 

Specific improvements recommend- 
ed by Mr. Rabon, include: Smooth 
wood floors, smooth wood or composi- 
tion sheathing and ends, grain chute 
openings at the bottom of the side, 
metal shields to protect door posts, 
wood ceilings, odorless material seal- 
ers and preservatives. 

“The next important phase of this 
program is industry's preferred in- 


side dimensions,” Mr. Rabon said 
Dec. 16. “Since different industries 
have different loading patterns for 


their various ladings, it is important 
that each industry declare its pref- 
erence for inside length, width, and 
preferred width of doorway open- 
ings.” 

A recommendation was approved 
at the National Shippers Advisory 
Board meeting at Louisville Oct. 14 
to the effect that the national associ- 
ation was to direct the 13 local ship- 
pers advisory boards to make a sur- 
vey to determine the type of an all- 
purpose standard box car: (a) 
Length, width, height; (b) Capacity 
(marked); (c) Door and floor cua 
struction. This survey is to be made 
and comp'eted by the individual 
boards not later than July 1, 1955 
A composite report is to be made by 
the national association for submis- 
sion to the AAR research division so 
that group can submit its analysis 
at the 1955 annual meeting October 
11-13 at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

He said everyone’s interest can 
best be served by docketing for the 
earliest consideration by all local 
shippers advisory boards the subject 
of inside dimensions. 

Some flour mills have suggested 
40 ft. 6 in. length on all loads 80,000 
or less, 50 ft. 6 in. on loads over 
80,000, with a 9 ft. 4 in. width and as 
narrow a door (6 ft.) as possible. 

Mr. Rabon said he was asking the 
railroads to give serious considera- 
tion to a distinctive exterior marking 


on all reconditioned and new cars 
intended for the ladings of these 
edible products. “This distinctive 


marking is to be the same as the 
large aluminum oval extending the 
entire length of the car such as is 





Export Prospects Seen in Port Plan 


DULUTH, MINN Direct export 
shipments of flour from Duluth could 
result from the proposed develop- 
ment of the Duluth-Superior port, a 
flour miller said here last week. 

The potential for flour exports was 
one of the points brought out at a 
meeting of head-of-the-lakes busi- 
ness and labor leaders with the new- 
ly elected governor of Minnesota, 


Orville Freeman. 

It was proposed that the Minne- 
sota legislature put state resources 
behind a Duluth port authority to 
develop the port as a worldwide out- 
let for the entire Northwest. Mr. 
Freeman was told that action in 1955 
is necessary to prevent world trade, 
when brought to the interior U.S. by 
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now being used by the 
Georgia Railway with Edible Food 
Service stenciled in the aluminum 
area. These cars should not be used 
for any other ladings except by spe- 
cial authorization of the superintend- 
ent of transportation. 

With the distinctive marking and 
the frequent use of impact recorders 
in such equipment, all operating per- 
sonnel will pay more attention to 
the correct classification of these 
cars, to careful handling while in 
transit, and to correct direction on 
the return movement, he feels. 

There has been some refinement 
and modification in his cocooning 
process, Mr. Rabon said, the objec- 
tionable odor having been removed. 
“Railroads not familiar with this 
material should investigate. In my 
opinion, Modified Cocoon Process No, 
801 will play an important role in 
old car rehabilitation and new car 
construction,” he said. 

A copy of his letter was sent to the 
secretaries of all 13 shippers advisory 
boards, 








George Kublin 


George Kublin 
Unopposed as K.C. 
Exchange President 


KANSAS CITY--The withdrawal 
of opposing nominees has assured the 
election of George Kublin, Continen- 
tal Grain Co., Kansas City, as presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, and of William B, Young, Goffe 
& Carkener, as second vice president. 
Roy Swanson, General Mills, Inc., and 
W. D. Farmer, broker, withdrew as 
candidates for the two exchange of- 
fices. 

K. S. Hart, of the Hart Grain Co., 
Kansas City, was automatically elect- 
ed first vice president, having served 
as second vice president in the past 
year. 

Mr. Kublin, vice president and 
Kansas City manager for the Conti- 
nental firm, served as first vice presi- 
dent in the past year. 

The election of directors of the ex- 
change and of the clearing house and 
of members of the arbitration com- 
mittee wili take place Jan. 4. 
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Earnings Optimism 
Expressed by 
ADM President 


NEW YORK—Thomas L, Daniels, 
president of the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis, said last week 
that he is optimistic regarding the 
company's earnings for the last quar- 
ter of 1954, and he pointed out that 
earnings in the quarter ended Sept. 
30 were larger than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1953. 

Mr. Daniels, in a talk before the 
New York Security Analysts, said 
that earnings for the quarter ended 
Sept. 30 amounted to $1,572,376, or 
96¢ a share, compared with $1,043,- 
574, or 63¢ a share, in the compar- 
able quarter of 1953. 

The company’s mills are “running 
full’, Mr. Daniels said. He said that 
the flour milling and alfalfa opera- 
tions are satisfactory, the linseed oil 
situation is “extremely competitive,” 
and soybean processing is still profit- 
able but the profit margin has been 
narrowing. The grain division, he 
said, has been the backbone of the 
company’s business for many years 
and should continue to be a main- 
stay. The company’s chemical oils 
operations are doing well, he added. 

Mr. Daniels noted that the com- 
pany spent about $3 million on new 
plants and additions in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, and twice that 
amount may be spent during the 
current year. 

He went on to cite the expansion 
in production of resins as an im- 
portant factor in the firm’s business. 

BREAD 16 THE BTAFF OF LIFE— 


Ferments Discussed by 
Northwestern Group 


MINNEAPOLIS -— The brew fer- 


ment process its development, ad- 
vantages and future _ possibilities 
were discussed by J. E. Mapes, 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., who was the 
main speaker at the December meet- 
ing of the Northwestern Production 
Mens Club held at the Hasty Tasty 
Cafe, Minneapolis. Nearly 100 mem- 
bers and guests attended. 

Mr. Mapes outlined three ways of 
making bread using the brew fer- 
ment method, He called them the 
single brew or limited time factor 
method, the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute stable ferment process and 
the concentrated brew method uti- 
lizing a chemical buffer. 

Experimental work on the single 
brew (batch) method is progressing 
and has been found most satisfac- 
tory in his estimation, Mr. Mapes 
said. He said that the brew method 
of bread making is more suited to 
the retail baker because he can get 
more uniform results over the long 
run compared with the sponge and 
dough method and because of the 
many small mixes he makes. The 
brew method bread has excellent 
keeping quality, taste, texture and 
appearance. Its proofing ‘time is 
faster than the sponge and dough 
method. Good results have been ob- 
tained with a wide variety of sum- 
mer temperatures. No expensive new 
equipment is necessary either, Mr. 
Mapes pointed out. It has been found 
that a little extra mixing time is 
necessary, however. 

At the Jan. 11 meeting three re- 
tailers and three wholesale bread 
bakery representatives will comprise 
a panel to answer any questions sub- 
mitted by the membership. Ralph 
Gaylord, General Mills, Ine., will be 
panel chairman, 
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Quartermaster Research 
On Baked Foods Planned 


CHICAGO—Members of the Re- 
search and Development Advisory 
Committee on Quartermaster Food 
and Container items met recently at 
the Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute to discuss continuing 
technical problems in the food field 
as presented by institute staff tech- 
nologists. Some of the outstanding 
problems which the Committee is 
taking under consideration are, in ce- 
real and baked products, the develop- 
ment of additional varieties of canned 
steamed puddings, development of an 
angel food cake mix which will pro- 
vide an acceptable product when 
prepared in large volume using armed 
forces baking equipment, and the de- 
velopment of a thermostable active 
dry yeast for military use. 
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Sugar Quota Set 
At 8,200,000 Tons 


WASHINGTON -Sugar quotas for 
1955 totaling 8,200,000 short tons, 
raw value, were announced Dec, 21 
by Ezra T. Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture. This figure compares with 
initial quotas totaling 8,000,000 tons 
and final quotas totaling 8,250,000 
tons for 1954. Sugar quotas govern 
the supply of new sugar from all 
sources, foreign and domestic, avail- 
able for marketing in the continental 
U.S., USDA says. 


“As in the past two years,” Mr. 
Benson said in commenting on the 
level of the quotas for 1955, “the 


quotas have been set initially at a 
level below the indicated level of total 
sugar consumption for the year, This 
is done partly to make allowance for 
possible error in the estimate of de- 
mand for sugar but mainly to help 


stabilize sugar prices at levels re- 
quired by the Sugar Act. 
“For 1955 total consumption of 


sugar in the U.S. is currently indi- 
cated at 8,500,000 short tons. For the 
reasons just given, the sugar qoutas 
for the year have been set at a level 
300,000 tons below this figure.” 

Mr. Benson indicated, however, that 
he expected to raise the quotas during 
the course of the year. “The quotas 
will be raised,” he said “to any extent 
warranted by a demand for additional! 
sugar at prices consistent with the 
price provisions of the Act, During 
1954 demand for additional sugar re- 
quired two increases above the quotas 
originally announced for 1954. On 
March 19, the quotas were raised 
from a total of 8,000,000 tons to 8,200,- 
000 tons, and on Dec. 3 this was 
raised further to 8,250,000 tons.” 

The general demand factors affect- 
ing sugar are not expected to change 
much in 1955. Domestic sugar prices 
were relatively stable during 1954. 
New York wholesale refined sugar 
prices were about the same as a year 
earlier. Raw sugar and actual refined 
sugar prices in most areas of the coun- 
try, however, averaged lower than 
heretofore in relation to New York 
basis refined prices, de partment 
spokesmen said. 
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125,000-BU. ADDITION 

BURR OAK, KANSAS—Work will 
begin soon on an addition to the 
Walker Grain Co.’s elevator here 
The addition will increase the firm’s 
storage capacity about 125,000 bu. 
The original elevator also will be re- 
modeled, according to Clayton Walk- 
er, manager. Completion of the an- 
nex is expected by April 1. 


or Le 


Minneapolis Grain 


Exchange Opens 


New Facilities 


MINNEAPOLIS — A formal open- 
ing Dec. 28 and 29 marks the com- 
pletion of the new theater of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange. 

Speakers at the opening cere- 
monies will be R. G. Cargill, Jr., 
president of the exchange; Alvin W. 
Donakoo, the market’s agricultural 
director, and Ralph Bagley, head of 
the public relations committee. 

The new facilities will be used as 
lecture rooms for visiting groups of 
adults and students and for showing 
of slides and movies. The theater 
room, on the first floor, is set up with 
flexible lighting so it may be used 
as a conference and meeting room for 
members, their firms and various 
trade groups associated with the ex- 
change, 

Educators, newsmen, farm special- 
ists and public relations personnel 
were invited as special guests during 
formal opening ceremonies. 
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Ralph C. Wright to Retire 
From USDA Post Jan. 1 


KANSAS CITY—Ralph C. Wright, 
grain market reporter for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Market News 
Service in Kansas City, will retire 
from active duty on Jan. 1 after 37 
years of government service. 

Wright Smith, who has been Mr. 
Wright's assistant for the past two 
years, will succeed him. 

Mr. Wright entered grain inspec- 
tion work with the Minnesota Grain 
Inspection Department in 1908. He 
held one of the first grain inspectors’ 
licenses issued by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the U.S 
Grain Standards Act of 1916. He .en- 
tered federal service as an assistant 
grain supervisor December, 1917, and 
was assigned to the Minneapolis of- 
fice. He was transferred to Sioux 
City, Iowa, in the fall of 1919 and 
established the office of federal su- 
pervision in that market and became 
supervisor in charge. He went to 
Kansas City to become supervisor of 
elevator inspectors. He took over the 
duties of grain market news repre- 
sentative and hay inspection super- 
visor following the resignation of 
Don Rogers in 1942. 


N. a Green. Former 
Lake of the Woods 


General Manager, Dies 


WINNIPEG—Nixon J. Breen, 82, 
former general manager of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., died 
here Dec, 26. 

Born in Ireland, Mr. Breen came 
to Winnipeg at an early age. He 
joined the staff of the Lake of the 
Woods company in 1896 as bookkeep- 
er, and twenty-five years later was 
appointed western general manager 
of the company. He was made gener- 
al manager in 1931, and the follow- 
ing year he announced his retirement. 

In addition to his position with 
Lake of the Woods, he was vice presi- 
dent of the Sunset Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., and president of the Medicine 
Hat Milling Co., Ltd., both wholly- 
owned subsidiaries of the Lake of 
the Woods company. 

He was one of the founders of 
Breen Motors, Winnipeg, and served 
on the boards of directors of several 
companies. 
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GENERAL MILLS NAMES 
GRAIN MANAGER 


MINNEAPOLIS—Royce Ramsland 
has been named manager of Minne- 
apolis grain operations for General 
Mills, Inc., the position left vacant 
by the death of William I. Nightin- 
gale, who was killed in an automo- 
bile accident Nov. 28. 

Mr. Ramsland joined the company 
in 1947 as a grade clerk in Minne- 
apolis, and since 1948 has served as 
a grain buyer. He is a native of 
Grace City, N.D., and a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota in the 
class of 1947. 


Consolidation of 


McCabe Grain 
Holdings Set 


MINNEAPOLIS—FEffective Jan. 1, 
the International Elevator Co., Pa- 
cific Grain Co,, and McCabe Brothers 
Co. will be consolidated into one 
company, to be known as the McCabe 
Co., Ben C. McCabe, president of all 
three firms, has announced. 

This move completes a cycle which 
began in 1888 with the formation of 
McCabe Brothers Co., which later 
was expanded to include Internation- 
al Elevator Company in 1912 and 
Pacific Grain Company in 1924. 

In the fall of 1880, three of five 
McCabe brothers—George, William 
and Jim—left their parents’ farm 
in southern Ontario to homestead in 
North Dakota. 

When the territory was developed 
enough so it needed grain handling 
facilities, the McCabes built a small 
elevator at Glasston, N.D. From this 
small elevator the business expanded 
to include 75 elevators in Minnesota, 
the Dakotas and Montana, in addi- 
tion to a grain commission business 
with hundreds of shippers. 

Once the business expanded, an- 
nother brother, Milton M., joined the 
firm. The fifth brother, Walter F., 
became a doctor, settling in Duluth 

The firm took a big jump with the 
purchase of International Elevator 
Co. in 1912. It expanded further in 
1924 when all grain handling stations 
of Pacific Elevator Company were 
purchased. 

Second generation of the McCabes, 
besides Ben, are: George H., a vice 
president; James (Rox), vice presi- 
dent, and Lester F., secretary. 

In announcing the consolidation, 
president McCabe said, “With the 
second generation now approaching 
retirement age, it behooves us to 
bring in the loose ends, tighten up 
and strengthen the organization so 
that we can attract competent and 
aggressive young men to run this 
business.” 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


General Bakeries, Ltd., 


Takes Over Palace Firm 


MONTREAL General Bakeries, 
Ltd., is purchasing the bakery oper- 
ation of Palace Bread, Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta., S. R. Saxby, president, an- 
nounced. Negotiations for the pur- 
chase, which takes effect at the close 
of business Jan. 15, have been carried 
on intermittently over a three-year 
period. 

After Jan. 15 the plant, the largest 
in the Calgary area, will be operated 
as the Palace Bread division of Gen- 
eral Bakeries, Ltd. Leon and Alvin 








Libin, sons of the original founder of 
the Palace company, have been re- 
tained to operate this division. 
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Increase Shown 


In U.S. Exports 
Of Wheat Flour 


WASHINGTON—U.S. exports of 
wheat flour during September a- 
mounted to 1,288,000 sacks, according 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. This compares with 1,184,000 
sacks in September of 1953. 

The September, 1954, total includ- 
ed 1,220,000 sacks milled wholly of 
U.S. wheat and 68,000 sacks milled 
not wholly of U.S. wheat. 

Total July-September exports of 
wheat flour amounted to 4,082,000 
sacks, compared with 3,439,000 sacks 
in the three-month period of 
1953. Exports during July-September 
of flour milled wholly of U.S. wheat 
were 3,861,000 sacks, compared with 
2,862,000 sacks in the corresponding 
period of 1953. Exports of flour mill- 
ed not wholly of U.S. wheat were 
221,000 sacks, compared with 577,000 
sacks in the same 1953 period. 

U.S. imports in September of wheat 
unfit for human consumption totaled 
131,000 bu., compared with 12,000 bu. 
in September, 1953. For July-Septem- 
ber, imports of this wheat amounted 
to 310,000 bu., compared with 376,000 
bu. in the same period of 1953. 
imports of wheat for 
bond and export totaled 
90,000 bu., compared with 150,000 bu. 
in the month in 1953. July- 
September imports of wheat for mill- 
ing in bond amounted to 401,000 bu., 
compared with 961,000 bu. in the 
corresponding period of 1953 

Direct imports of millfeed in Sep- 
tember were 12,000 tons, compared 
with 6,000 tons in September, 1953. 
Direct imports during July-Septem- 
ber were 50,000 tons, compared with 
19,000 tons in the same period in 
1953 


same 


September 
milling in 


same 
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Minneapolis CCC Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
office of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
reports sales of 414,295 bu. rye and 
21,204 bu. wheat in the week ended 
Dec. 23. These sales included 400,000 
bu. rye for export and 5,100 bu. of 
high protein wheat to or through the 
grain and milling industry. Other 
sales during the week included 35,499 
bu. corn, 79,013 bu. barley, 76,136 bu. 
oats and 1,948 bu. flaxseed 
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NAMED BY HANSCOM 

NEW YORK Miss Dorothy 
Thomas has been appointed sales pro- 
motion manager of Hanscom Bake 
Shops here, according to an announce- 
ment by Richard Price, president, and 
Milton Woll, sales manager. 

Miss Thomas, well known in the 
baking industry, was active in retail 
bakery promotions throughout the 
country while associated with the 
Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., and Ward Baking Co. 





U.K. BANS AGENE USE 


LONDON — The British govern- 
ment has ruled that the use of Agene 
as a flour improver be discontinued, 
although officials admit that no ill 
effects in man due to the use of 
agenized flour have been established. 

The National Association of British 
& Irish Millers is to ask its member 
mills that equipment for treating 
flour in this way will be removed 
from their plants by Dec. 31, 1955. 





Dannen to Build 
Barge Terminal 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Plans for con- 
struction of a barge terminal here 
have been announced by Dwight L. 
Dannen, president of Dannen Mills, 
Inc., St. Joseph. Mr. Dannen said the 
company hopes to have the terminal 
in operation by April when river traf- 
fic is resumed. 

The terminal will be const-ucted on 
the east bank of the Missouri River 
adjacent to the main Dannen plant. 
It will include a molasses tank farm 
with space for from 600,000 to 1,000,- 
000 gal. as well as facilities for load- 
ing and unloading grain and various 
feed ingredients and other similar 
products. 

The Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co., Kansas City, has been preparing 
the specifications for the wharf, which 
will include a steel and concrete ware- 
house. 

The molasses will be used by Dan- 
nen’s in the production of feed and 
will also be sold to feed mixers in this 
territory. Provision is also being made 
for the loading of soybean oil. 

Both rail and truck docks will be 
provided and there will be a marine 
leg as well as an 800-ft. conveyor 
connecting with the Dannen terminal 
elevator. 

The fact there are now three pri- 
vately-owned barge lines operating 
on the Missouri River past St. Joseph 
and with the stable six-ft. channel as 
far north as Omaha were factors in 
the firm’s decision to construct the 
terminal, Mr. Dannen said. 
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FOA Authorizes 150,000 Tons 
U.S. Wheat for Yugoslavia 


WASHINGTON—The Foreign Op- 
erations Administration has author- 
ized the shipment of 150,000 tons of 
U.S. wheat to Yugoslavia to help al- 
leviate food shortages in that coun- 
try. Due to adverse weather condi- 
tions, Yugoslavia has suffered its 
third wheat crop failure since 1950 

The new wheat tonnage was made 
available under the provisions of Ti- 
tle II of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act (Pub- 
lic Law 480). Under this title, the 
FOA may authorize the Department 
of Agriculture to provide and ship 
surplus U.S. agricultural commodities 
to friendly countries in urgent need 
of such foodstuffs. 

The new shipment brings to 435,000 
tons the amount of wheat provided 
for Yugoslavia during the current 
fiscal year. This has included 125,000 
tons previously furnished under the 
Title II program, 10,000 tons as part 
of the Danube River flood relief pro- 
gram for six countries suffering crop 
damages, and 150,000 tons under Sec- 
tion 402 of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954. Some 750 tons of butter 
were also shipped to replace Danube 
flood losses. 

The FOA has allotted a total of 
$23 million for Yugoslavia this fiscal 
year to finance the purchase and 
shipping of cotton, coal, fertilizer, 
pharmaceuticals and medical sup- 
plies, in addition to the wheat fur- 





Good Seed Vital in Producing 
Quality Grains, Producers Told 


By Henry O. Putnam 


N.W. Crop Improvement Assn, 


The Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn. is sponsored by the grain and 
allied industries to assist with crop 
improvement programs in the North- 
west. Membership includes flour mills, 
oat mills, terminal elevators, malt- 
sters, flax crushers, line elevators, 
commission firms, northwest rail- 
roads, banks, and the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange. 

These organizations, like your- 
selves and others, are dependent upon 
grain production for a_ livelihood. 
Your income depends upon the qual- 
ity of the crop you produce and can 
be materially increased by correct- 
ing certain practices often neglected 
by grain producers. Clean seed of an 
approved variety, high percentage 
germination of seed, freedom from 
weed seeds, are exceedingly impor- 
tant factors in crop production. 

Too many grain growers have not 
taken the necessary time to analyze 
the quality of the seed they are using. 
This was forcibly discovered through 
a wheat drill box survey conducted 
by Everett A. Tool of the North 
Dakota Crop Improvement Assn. and 
similar results were found in other 
surveys. 

385 wheat samples were secured 
by 35 agricultural instructors in 
North Dakota from wheat growers’ 
drills during the 1954 spring planting 
Such samples of wheat give us an 
excellent cross section of the type 
of seed used, how well it may have 
been prepared for planting, the 


amount of noxious weed seed, pri- 
mary and secondary, amount of com- 


mon weed seed, the percentage of 
seed treated, percentage of germina- 
tion, percentage of growers using 
certified seed, varieties sowed and 
their knowledge of varieties planted 
There were certain very striking 
facts revealed which show that cer- 
tain wheat growers are very careless 
when it comes to securing or pre- 
paring wheat for planting. The 337 
samples of bread wheat included 37% 
Lee, 18% Mida, 17% Rushmore, 6.5% 
Rival, 6% Thatcher, with lesser per- 
centage of Redman, Cadet, Rescue, 
Pilot, with single growers of Regent, 
Nordhaugen, Henry, 1953, and 5% 
of samples were not the variety the 
grower thought he was sowing. 
Henry and 1953 were 
proved as bread wheat. The 5% of 
un-named wheats informs you that 
one out of every 20 growers did not 
know the variety he was sowing. 48 


never ap- 


samples of durum were secured 
75% was Mindum, 12% Stewart, 
Vernum and Kubanka, 12% not 


named, 33% of the durum samples 
contained 5% or more of bread 
wheat; 3 samples, 20% bread wheat, 
which would classify as “mixed 
wheat.” One-third of the durum sam- 
ples were not suitable for seed be- 
cause of bread wheat admixtures, 
33% of the durum samples were cer- 


(Continued on page 25) 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Henry O. Put- 
nam, executive secretary of the 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn., 
emphasized the value of good seed in 
an address before the Spring Wheat 
Show at Williston, N.D., recently. 
The address is reprinted here. 








nished under the 
Act. 

The Mutual Security Program for 
Yugoslavia was established to pro- 
vide support to that country’s econo- 
my, so that it could maintain an ade- 
quate defense posture, FOA says. 
Since the U.S. economic assistance 
program began in late 1950, the total 
aid granted thus far has amounted 
to $416 million. In addition, the U.K 
and France have contributed $77 
million in economic assistance to Yu 
goslavia under a program of tripartite 
aid which began on July 1, 1951. 


Mutual Security 
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Dr. Max Tishler in New 
Post with Merck & Co. 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Dr. Max Tishler 
has been appointed vice president for 
scientific activities of the chemical 
division of Merck & Co., Inc., by the 
board of directors. He succeeds Dr. 
Per K. Frolich, who has resigned in 
order to accept an appointment to 
the top civilian scientific post in the 
Chemical Corps. 

Dr. Tishler will be responsible for 
the research, deveispment, medical 
and chemical contro] activities of the 
chemical division, and will coordinate 
the activities of the Merck Institute 
for Therapeutic Research with those 
of the chemical division. 

Dr. Tishler since 1937 has been di- 
rectly responsible for or closely as- 
sociated with most of the major 
Merck scientific developments, includ- 
ing vitamins, cortisone, antibiotics 
and sulfonamides. He joined Merck 
in 1937 as a senior chemist, and was 
subsequently appointed assistant di- 
rector of developmental research in 
1941, director of developmental re- 
search in 1945 and director of pro- 
cess research and development in 
1953. In 1951 he received the Merck 
Board of Directors’ Scientific Award 
in recognition of his research ac- 
complishments and leadership. Under 
this award the Max Tishler Lectures 
in Chemistry were established at 
Harvard University and the Max 
Tishler Scholarship Fund at Tufts 
College. 

A native of Boston, Dr. Tishler was 
graduated from Tufts College with 
the B.S. degree and received the 
Ph.D. degree from Harvard Univer- 
sity. He was a research associate 
and instructor at Harvard for sever- 
al years before joining Merck, 

He is the author of many techni- 
cal publications and is a member of 
several scientific organizations, 
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California Feed Group 
Backs Weights Proposal 


SACRAMENTO — The California 
Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. is 
polling its members on the question 
of sponsorship of proposed legislation 
to transfer responsibility for scale 
testing from the county sealer to the 
State Bureau of Weights and Meas- 
ures. 

The proposal originated with the 
Trans-Continental Freight Bureau 
and California railroads. 

The cost of the expansion is esti- 
mated at $328,884. It is claimed that 
it would result in better weights 
throughout the state, thus reducing 
the number of shortage claims and 
would provide for accepted weight 
documents. 
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Spring Wheat Flour 
Sales Lead Again 


For the most part, trade in flour 
reflected the typical quiet of the 
holiday season in business, although 
spring wheat mills made some fair 
sales toward the end of the week and 
hard winter wheat mills reported 
sales scarcer than usual, 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
17% of capacity, compared with 18% 
the previous week. Spring wheat mills 
averaged sales of 61% of capacity, 
compared with 77% the week before. 
The bulk of the latter trade developed 
on a price advance jate in the week. 
In the central states sales were esti- 
mated at 40 to 45% of capacity. 

Many buyers are looking for lower 
prices in the early part of the new 
year when shipments of wheat to 
market are expected to increase. Re- 
ceipts of spring wheat have expanded 
recently, and there are some doubts 
in this area, at least, that further ex- 
pansion should be expected. 

Pacific Northwest markets were 
quiet, The U.S. Army bought 57,000 
sacks of flour in Portland, with the 
order split between two mills. 

In Toronto it was reported that a 
shortage of shipping space is one of 
the factors limiting the movement of 
flour from Canada to overseas mar- 
kets. This is particularly true of the 
U.K. market, Interest in other mar- 
kets is considered fair. 

Trade in family flour was light, al- 
though improved shipping directions 
were noted by some mills. 

U.S. flour production averaged 
89% of capacity, compared with 97% 
the previous week and 72% a year 
ago. Output was off in all milling 
centers except the central states. 
(See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour by 
spring wheat mills reached a fair 
total last week in spite of seasonal 
considerations, and the average vol- 
ume was 61% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 77% the previous 
week and 31% a year ago. 

Most of the business developed near 
the end of the week as price protec- 
tion was offered on a sudden price 
advance. Buyers confined their pur- 
chases largely to carlots, with ship- 
ment within 30 days specified. Not 
all mills shared in the business, as 
some noted sales well below the 
average. 

The firmer market trend was re- 
versed later, however, and prices are 
again back down to about the level 
quoted a week earlier. A number of 
observers feel that prices have 
touched their lows for the season in 
recent weeks and believe that an 
approach to these levels again could 
produce some substantial forward 
business. Wheat receipts at Minne- 
apolis have been heavier recently, 
and some are doubtful that the wide- 
ly-expected influx of shipments after 
the first of the year will develop to 
depress prices. 

Family flour business was routine, 
although better directions are now 
being received and outgo in the next 
few weeks is expected to climb. 
Prices of nationally-advertised brands 
held steady. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 76% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 96% the previous 
week and 69% a year ago. Most 


plants curtailed operating schedules 


because of the Christmas holiday. 
For the entire Northwest, operations 
averaged 79% of capacity, compared 
with 91% the week before and 68% 
a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 98% of capacity, compared 
with 101% in the previous week. 

Quotations Dec. 24, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.61@6.71 
short patent $6.7006.81, high gluten 
$7.15@7.21, first clears $5.90@6.33, 
whole wheat $6.5006.56, family flour 
$6.79 @8.05. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: As usual during a 
holiday period, new flour bookings 
are light. This year they are scarcer 
than usual. Southwestern mills last 
week sold an average of 17% of 
capacity, compared with 18% in the 
previous week and 32% a year ago. 
About one fifth of the orders last 
week were accounted for by export 
takings. 

In a period of holiday dullness it 
is not surprising that business is 
light, but added to this factor is the 
reluctance of bakers to purchase at 
present levels until flour is actually 
needed. At present prices of all in- 
gredients, bread values do not leave 
much margin, and there is some 
hope for improvement in lower May 
and July futures basis, even though 
cash wheat seems sure to remain 
scarce all year. 

In view of those facts, most flour 
millers expect a continuation of 
hand-to-mouth buying for the re- 
mainder of year, barring the un- 
likely occurrence of a major price 
decline in wheat. 

Like bakery sales, family bookings 
were very light, and mostly in car- 
lot sizes. Prices remain steady, al- 
though costs advanced about 5¢ dur- 
ing the week. 

Clears were traded in only limited 
amounts, Offerings are very scarce, 
and there is enough demand to keep 
prices strong. Quite a bit of clear has 
been produced this year, but the 
somewhat better export demand 
seems to have more than offset the 


MILLER 


enlarged output. Last week’s export 
sales were very small, however, as 
befits the year-end season. 

Shipping directions continue good, 
although operations were smaller as 
a reflection of the Christmas holi- 
day. 

Prices were 5¢ higher on bakery 
flours and unchanged on family. 

Quotations Dec. 24: carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $6.35@6.40, stand- 
ard 95% patent $6.25@6.30, straight 
$6.20@6.25; established brands of 
family flour $6.55@7.80, first clears 
$5.05@5.10, second clears $4.95@5, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.75@4.95. 

Hutchinson: Flour’ sales were 
slack for mills of the area last week. 
A few single carlots were sold to 
bakers not yet covered into the new 
year. Family sales were extremely 
light, but movements against old con- 
tracts were good. Mills of the area 
operated at 75% of capacity and the 
outlook for this week was about the 
same. Prices were up 5¢ due to lower 
millfeed credits and higher futures. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Dec. 
24: Hard winter family short patent, 
in cottons, enriched, $6.40@6.50; bak- 
ers’ short patent, in papers, $6.15@ 
6.20; standard, $6.0576.10. 

St. Louis: Demand was very light 
last week, with inquiry tending to 
slow down because of the holidays. 
Most bakers and jobbers are well 
contracted and are not adding to 
balances. They are content to re- 
main on the sidelines. 

Quotations Dec. 23: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6 60, 
top hard $8, ordinary $6.65. In 100-Ib. 
papers: Bakers, cake $7.50, pastry 
$5.75, soft straights $5.85, clears 
$5.35; hard winter short $6.55, stand- 
ard $6.40, clears $5.65; spring short 
$7.20, standard $7.10, clears $6.90. 

Texas: Holiday conditions dominat- 
ed the market last week and sales 
were almost at a complete standstill. 
Running time probably did not aver- 
age over three days. Prices were 
nominally unchanged. Quotations 
Dec. 23: Extra high patent $7@7.40; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $6 604 
6.70; first clears, unenriched, $5.40@ 
5.50, delivered Texas common points. 

Oklahoma City: Production aver- 
aged 66.1% last week compared with 
100% the week earlier. Sales were 
38.1%, compared with 619% the pre- 
vious week. Bookings were divided 

(Continued on page 22) 





No Pickup in Durum Blend Trade 
Develops; Wheat Prices Lower 


Trade in blended durum products 
continued quiet, with shipping in- 
structions as well as new sales slow. 
The decline in movement of macaroni 
and noodle products out of manu- 
facturing plants to consumer chan- 
nels was reflected in reduced require- 
ments for durum products, and mill! 
production was lower. 

Normally, trade begins to pick up 
the last week of the year as mid- 
winter business starts to build up, 
but early this week there were few 
indications of this development. The 
easier tone in the granular and semo- 
lina blend markets also contributed 
to a waiting attitude among macaroni 
manufacterers. 

Trade attention next week will be 
focused on hearings scheduled Jan, 11 
by the U.S. Tariff Commission on a 
proposal to permit imports of durum 
wheat and semolina. 

Durum wheat prices dropped 20¢ 
bu. in the week ending Dec. 27, with 
top grades quoted at $3.90 bu. Durum 


granular blends, 25%-75%, were 
around $7.35 ewt., bulk, Minneapolis, 
on that date. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Dec. 24 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


60 Ib ‘ A $3.80@3.90 
9 Ib : 3.75 @3,85 
8 it . 70 @3.80 
7 Ib 3.65 @3.75 
»6 Ib 3.60@3.70 
5 it 50 @3.60 
4 Ib 3.40@3.50 
53 Ib 3.29@3.40 
2 it 2 19@3.30 
51 ib 3.05 @3.20 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
Dec, 20-24 168,500 137,625 81 
Previous week 168,500 *145,815 ge 
Year ago 168,500 112,031 66 


Crop year 
production 
4,091,923 
4,204,421 


July 1-Dee. 24, 1954 
July 1-Dee, 25, 1953 
*Revised 
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Millfeed Markets 
Appear to Lack 
Definite Direction 


Millfeed markets fluctuated daily 
in the week ending Dec. 27, with no 
particular indication of a trend ap- 
parent. Lighter production over the 
holidays gave some strength to prices 
at Kansas City, but demand was 
only moderate. At Minneapolis, bran 
was about unchanged for the week 
but other types- declined $1@2 ton. 

Feed business was quiet in the 
Northwest last week. 

Poultry feed demand remains slug- 
gish, and little hope for improvement 
is seen unless egg prices advance. 
Continued depression of egg markets 
could affect the volume of late winter 
and spring chick feed business if 
farmers decide to cut back opera- 
tions, feed men say. 

More promising, however, is the 
cattle feed outlook. Manufacturers 
say that there is a great deal of in- 
terest in the new feeds containing 
synthetic hormones, and shipments 
have started in the area. In general, 
sales of cattle feeds are good, with 
promise of improvement. 

Dairy feed demand has _ slowed 
down somewhat although remaining 
fairly good, and hog feed demand is 
termed fair to better than normal by 
various manufacturers. 

Interest in formula feed buying 
was a bit better last week than in 
the previous one, many southwestern 
mills reported. Some felt that the 
increase represented more a differ- 
ence in timing of purchases rather 
than a true reflection of increased 
consumption, but nevertheless the 
modest increases were welcome. 

There was nothing of significance 
in the trend of orders beyond the 
fact that demand for cattle feeds 
with stilbestrol fortification contin- 
ues good. Many feed mixers feel that 
this is partly a reflection of some 
shifting from straight protein meal 
feeding to formula feeds because of 
the hormone attraction. They look 
for some permanent business gains in 
this direction. 

Formula feed business remained on 
the quiet side in the central states 
during the week ending Dec. 22, with 
most of the industry apparently will- 
ing to wait until after the holidays to 
transact any important buying or 
selling. 

December appeared to be winding 
up as it started—well below the same 
month a year ago—according to most 
feed manufacturers. Observers said 
they believe the curtailed income of 
farmers is beginning to have its full 
effect on the formula feed industry. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,514 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 50,009 in the 
previous week and 36,243 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
1,247,739 tons as compared with 1.,- 
232,165 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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CANADIAN GRAIN EXHIBIT 

TOKYO-—Canada will put its grain 
on exhibition at the Japan Interna- 
tional Trade Fair to be held here 
May 5-18, 1955. Canada is among 10 
foreign countries which have already 
applied to exhibit their products. 
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Arrival of Moisture in 
Southwest Reverses 
Wheat Market Direction 


Wheat futures surged forward 
strongly last mid-week, with action 
based largely on anticipated reduc- 
tion in the 1955 winter wheat crop 
because of continued drouth, but part 
of the advance was lost Dec. 27 
when snow and rain appeared over 
the dry area. Weather conditions are 
being watched carefully in this pe- 
riod of the year as indicators of the 


new crop outlook, particularly 
against the background of the gov- 
ernment’s report early last week 


showing the reduction in seeded acre- 
age from the 1954 crop. Export news 
was more prominent again, with 
large procurement anticipated early 


in 1955 on the basis of recent gov- 
ernment aid programs. 
Chicago futures moved up 2%@ 


3'%&¢ bu. in the week ending Dec. 27, 
while advances at Minneapolis in 
the same period were 24% @2%¢ bu. 


and at Kansas City 1%@1%¢. The 
reaction to the arrival of moisture 
in the Southwest was sharpest at 


Chicago and Kansas City. Trading in 
December futures ended last week. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Dec. 27 were: Chicago March 
$2.315%, May $2.27%@%, July 
$2.15142 @ %&, September $2.17%; Min- 


neapolis—-May $2.43%, July $2.36%; 
Kansas City March $2.36%, May 
$2.31%, July $2.19%, September 
$2.22% 

The Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration announced that it had au- 
thorized shipment of 5.5 million 


bushels of wheat to Yugoslavia to 
relieve a food shortage there. India, 
following up a grant of $10 million for 
bread grains, was making inquiries. 
and some other large-scale buying is in 
prospect in the next few weeks. Also 
of interest in the export market 
was the report that Argentina was 
making some large commitments 
from its new crop and that France 
was negotiating with West Germany 
for annual exports of wheat total- 
ing about 22 million bushels a year. 
The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that the area subject 
to soil erosion is double the area 
in this condition last year. Soil-blow- 
ing damage was reported in western 
Kansas, and Nebraska, where condi- 
tions have been very good, experi- 
enced some damage from high winds 
and showed a need for moisture. 
Early this week the Southwest got 


some rain and snow that reversed 
some of last week’s bullish condi- 
tion. The crop generally is in a re- 


tarded condition, but permanent dam- 
probably has occurred only to 
i limited extent as yet, according to 
some observers 
Cash Up Slightly 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 48 million bushels for the 
four days ending Dec. 22, compared 
with 6.4 million bushels the previous 
week and 3.7 million for the compar- 
able week a year earlier. Receip‘s 
of all classes of wheat at Minneapolis 


age 


for the four days amounted to 952 
cars and 1.135 at Duluth. 

The fairly large offerings coupled 
with a slow demand made for a 
somewhat easier cash situation at 
Minneapolis. Trading basis was 
switched to the May and premium 


ranges lost 1@2¢ in the process. 
However, a modest recovery oc- 
curred the final day of the week 


and the range of cash wheat prices 


was up about 2¢ from the close on 
Dec. 17. On Dec. 24 ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring was quoted at 7@9¢ over 
Minneapolis May, 12% protein at 10 
@14¢ over, 13% protein at 15@23¢ 
over, 14% protein at 25@33¢ over, 
15% protein at 35@43¢ over and 
16% protein at 44@53¢ over. These 
ranges were based on 58-lb. test 
weight with 2¢ bu. premium for each 
pound over 58. Discounts were 3@5¢ 
for each pound down to 50. Under 
50 lb. discounts were 5@7¢ lb. Min- 
neapolis May wheat closed December 
22 at $2.42. The average protein con- 
tent of the hard red spring wheat 


tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 13.47% and the durum 
10.65%. 


Bids on durum wheat were sharply 
reduced during the week. Demand 
fell away almost entirely as users of 
this class of wheat were inclined to 
hold off and await the outcome of the 
U.S. Tariff Commission hearings 
scheduled for Jan. 11 relative to per- 
mitting importations of durum wheat 
and semolina. Bids ran as much as 
20@35¢ lower than a week earlier. 
At the lower levels some renewed 
mill interest was shown, but this 
demand was still inactive. (See table 
on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 24 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary 2.53% 





11% Protein 2.54% 
12% Protein 2.58% 
13% «©6Protein 2.67% 
14% Protein 2.77% 
165% Protein 2.87% 
16% Protein 2.97% 

each 


Protein premium for over 16%, lé 
a 


a % 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


OD Ds  cetesus hoe 640d8ea0e2 4¢ premium 
Oe Os c0veeeseusoe 2¢ premium 
Be Ge vcvsvevevesesece 3¢ discount 
OO, sbé04 0 ses wrepenn 8¢ discount 
De Ub -sobess ccehbetaneees 13¢ discount 
SOM dedestscaeceees 18¢ discount 
OS. Te 0c +ccvecenseee 23¢ discount 
2 Serer ree 28¢ discount 
Se Gb. ca etotnd saweves 33¢ discount 
SO BA. c0 cr scevvcevenvescees 38¢ discount 


Under 50 Ib. 5@7¢ each pound lower 


Other Discounts 

lDamage—% @1¢ each 1% 

Moisture--1¢ each 4% on 14 to 144%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14% %. 

K.C, Cash Stronger 

Cash wheat markets at Kansas 
City hit the highest point on the 
crop Dec. 24 and receded only 
slightly thereafter. Premiums were 
unchanged for the week, and values 
showed a net gain of %¢ on the ad- 
vance in futures. 

There was nothing spectacular 
about the advance to higher ground. 
Offerings continued to be small, with 
enough demand to take care of these 
supplies. The background of con- 
tinued dry weather in the Southwest 
furnished the principal item of 
strength. There were fairly liberal 
arrivals from country points at Kan- 
sas City, but not much producer sell- 
ing, which is expected to enlarge 
after the new tax year begins next 
week. 

Ordinary wheat closed Dec. 27 at 
41% @6¢ over the March future, with 
11.5% protein at 5%4@17¢ over, 12% 
7\4 @33¢ over, 13% 12@37¢ over and 
14% 16@41¢ over. The March option 
closed at 236%¢. 

The approximate range of cash 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (OCWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all milis in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 




















Dec, 20-24, *Previoue Dec, 21-25 Dec, 22-26 lec, 23-27 
1964 week 1953 1962 1951 
Northwest 585,237 672,123 497,273 26,8 602,954 
Southwest 1,196,830 1,232,342 1,006,065 OST,H581 O83.641 
Buffalo oe : . . 469,255 603,275 416,128 169,03 383,865 
Central and Southeast > 493,260 487,624 384,744 84,368 413,763 
North Pacific Coast . eee 282,569 317,379 230,164 206,418 269,470 
Totals . 3,027,131 3,312,743 2,635,264 2,473,834 2,603,691 
Percentage of total U.S. output 76 76 76 75 76 
*Revised, 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated In 5-day week r —July 1 to————— 
Dec, 20-24, Previous Dec, 21-25, Dec, 22-26, Dee. 23-27, Dee. 24, Dec, 25, 
1954 week 1953 19652 1961 1964 1953 
Northwest 79 91 68 63 72 17,259,062 17,646,680 
Southwest .. ‘ 92 95 77 72 7 1,24 30,213,669 
Buffalo 102 131 90 80 73 13,800,916 13,250,509 
Central and 8, E. 73 72 59 57 62 13,672,729 13,928,926 
No. Pacific Coast S1 91 66 56 74 7,528,138 6,864,370 
Totals. ‘ &9 97 72 73 70 83,508,817 81,904,144 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 

Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
ltec, 20-24 279,850 240,860 &6 lec, 20-24 232,500 178,661 76 
Previous week 279,850 93 l'revious week 232,500 *224,631 96 
Year ago .. 274,850 &1 Year ago 62, 177,192 69 
Two years ago 340,600 66 Two years ago 282,500 203,680 72 
Five-year average S owe , 82 Five-year AV@TABE .....c0eceseveee 76 
Ten-year average ..... 87 Ten-year average .. onctes eae 76 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Dec, 20-24 . 1,021,350 965,970 o4 
Previous week . .1,021,350 971,373 96 
Year ago .1,021,500 783,953 77 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 762,788 76 
Five-year average 87 
Ten-year average KS 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 





Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

lec 20-24 . 671,400 493,260 13 

Previous week 671,400 "487,624 72 

Year ago 671,000 384,744 59 

Two years ago 671,400 184,368 47 

Five-year average 63 

Ten-year average 70 

*Revised 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Tec 20-24 . 459,500 469,235 102 

Previous week 459,500 603,275 131 

Year ago 459,590 416,128 90 

Two years ago 159,800 369,632 80 

Five-year average see ‘a $1 

Ten-year average saps vove 91 


*Revised 








Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn- 
eluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output = _ tivity 

lee, 20-24 481,250 406,576 84 
Previous week 481,250 °447,492 92 
Year ago 481,250 320,081 66 
Two years ago 662,000 323,166 64 
Five-year average —F 71 
Ten-year average . p pos 73 

*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

lbec, 20-24 215,000 178,084 a} 
Previous week 215,000 *200,284 97 
Year ago 216,000 63,763 72 
Two years ago 230,000 126,278 4 
Five-year average .... 76 
Ten-year average .. ° oe 78 


*Revised 


Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 


Dec, 20-24 133,000 103,585 77 
lrevious week 133,000 108,095 a1 
Year ago 133,200 76,991 7 
Two years ago .. 122,000 80,160 1 
Five-year average od 74 
Ten-year average oon8 77 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Dec. 24, 


and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kaneas and Ok'ahoma and the citle 


of Kansas City and 8t 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Joseph; (2) 


r South west* 
Weekly Crop year 






production to date 
Dec, 20-24 .. 24,235 632,639 11,810 
Prev. week + $24,954 $13,564 
Two wks. ago 25,488 13,584 
1953 20,390 611,686 10,027 
1 19,997 641,915 9,868 
195 19,919 618,574 11,99 
1950 25,567 662,129 13,184 


principal mille of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction, 
Northwest*~ 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


North and Bouth 
(3) mille of 


lowan 
St. Paul and PDuluth-Supertor; 
Huffalot 

Weekly Crop year 


Combined** 
Weekly Crop yr 








345,612 9,469 269,488 5,514 1,247,739 
11,491 150,009 
10,238 49,310 
363,481 5,826 36,249 1,232,166 
387,605 7,384 37,249 1,201,620 
180,446 6,496 266,326 38,406 1,264,346 
474,449 10,497 233,603 49,284 1,970,181 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity, TAll miils, TRevised 





wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 24 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.41% @2.82 

No. 2 Dark and Hard, 2.40% @2.81% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.39% @2.79% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.38% @2.77% 
No. 1 Red 2.40% @2.43 

No. 2 Red 2.39% @2.42% 
No. 3 Red es . 2.38% @2.41% 
No. 4 Red 2.37% @2.40% 


At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was quoted Dec. 27 at 
$2.66% @2.67%, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with 13% protein at a 
2¢ bu. premium. Business is practical- 
ly at a standstill because of the 
holidays. 

Japan in Market 

Early in the week Japanese buyers 
came into the market and bought 
2% cargoes of white wheat for Janu- 
ary shipment. In addition there were 
two small parcels sold to Formosa, 
totaling 1,300 tons. This comprised 


the export business out of the Pacific 
Northwest last week. From the mid- 
dle of the week on, there was no 
interest shown either on the part of 
exporters or buyers. No one was in- 
terested in trading operations, with 
year-end inventories being held to a 
minimum. Flour millers were not in- 
terested, and the feed industry is 
using virtually no wheat in its 
feed formulas. Crop conditions very 
good, with weather favorable since 
seeding time in the fall. 


——SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Elevator Burns 

OKLAHOMA CITY — Fire de- 
stroyed the headhouse of the Wood- 
ward (Okla.) Elevator of the Kimball 
Milling Co., Fort Worth, Dec. 23. 
Two workers were injured in the 
blaze. Eighteen wheat storage banks 
were saved. 
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Business Upturn 
Seen for First 


Quarter of 1955 


NEW YORK-—Businessmen expect 
a definite upturn for the first quarter 
of 1955, according to the results of 
a survey by the reporting staff of Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. 

In the survey, 1309 business execu- 
tives, comprising a random cross- 
section of the nation’s larger and 
medium-sized manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers, were asked 
whether their sales, profits, inven- 
tories, prices and number of employ- 
ees are expected to be higher, lower 
or the same compared with the first 
quarter of 1954, Manufacturers were 
asked also to give their expectations 
as to their new orders. 

The survey shows that 56% of the 
executives look forward to higher 
sales and 43% expect larger net 
profits after taxes, comparing the 
two first quarters. Lower gales are 
anticipated by 13% of the business- 
men and smaller net profits are ex- 
pected by 12%. No change in the di- 
rection of sales is expected by 31% 
of the concerns surveyed, and 45% 
are of the opinion that the level of 
their earnings will be about the same. 

The recent survey is one of a series 
made periodically by the agency since 
1947 and, more recently, at quarterly 
intervals, The latest survey is the 
first in over a year in which a ma- 
jority of business executives inter- 
viewed have expected an increase in 
sales, looking ahead to a forthcom- 
ing quarter. In the preceding survey 
made for the fourth quarter of 1954 
compared with the same period of 
1953, the number of businessmen ex- 
pecting sales increases was 48%. The 
similar percentage for the third quar- 
ter was 46%, and for the second quar- 
ter 43%, 

Another interesting aspect of the 
survey is the fact that slightly more 
executives are projecting increases 
than decreases in the forthcoming 
levels of their inventories. The figures 
show that 24% of the concerns ex- 
pect higher first quarter inventories, 
compared with the 1954 first quarter, 
while 23% anticipate decreases and 
53% think there will be no change. 
In the previous surveys made by Dun 
& Bradstreet during 1954, those who 
expected to reduce their inventories 
outnumber those expecting to in- 
crease their inventories consistently. 

Majority expectations as to selling 
prices in the first quarter of 1955 
are heavily of the view that prices 
will show no change, with 12% ex- 
pecting that prices will be higher, 
76% that they will be the same, and 
12% anticipating lower prices. 

While 79% of the businessmen in- 
terviewed expect to operate with the 
same number of emplovees, the 14% 
who believe they will be adding em- 
ployees outnumber those who expect 
to reduce their employment levels by 
two to one, 

More manufacturers than whole- 
salers and retailers expect to add to 
their payrolls, apparently reflecting 
rising sentiment among manufactur- 
ers toward the expected trend of new 
orders, Increases in new orders are 
expected by 51% of the manufactur- 
ers of durable goods and by 59% of 
the manufacturers of non-durables. 
Decreases are anticipated by 9% of 
the manufacturers of non-durable 


goods and 14% of the manufactures 
of durable goods. 

In terms of functional groupings, 
manufacturers of non-durable 


the 
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goods are relatively the most opti- 
mistic toward sales prospects for the 
first quarter of 1955. They also hold 
more favorable expectations for net 
profits than the other groups. All the 
groups share the opinion that any 
fluctuations in selling prices are like- 
ly to be quite moderate, and the sur- 
vey seems to reflect general convic- 
tion that the bulk of the downward 
adjustment in inventories which typi- 
fied the earlier portions of 1954 has 
passed. 
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Northwest Feed Group 
Outlines Program 


MINNEAPOLIS — Well known 
feed nutritionists and Orville Free- 
man, newly-elected governor, will be 
headline speakers at the 23rd annual 
conference of the Northwest Retail 
Feed Assn. which will be conducted 
at the Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Jan, 17-18. The conference will fol- 
low the system of panel discussions 
used so successfully in the past, ac- 
cording to Eldon Roddis, Roddis Feed 
Co., Rochester, Minn., president of 
the Northwest Retail Feed group. 

A 9:30 a.m. panel discussion Jan. 
18 will center on nutrition, feeding 
and management, with Frank P. 
Heffelfinger II, King Midas Feed 
Mills, Minneapolis, as the pane! lead- 
er. Panel members will be Dr. H. R. 
Bird, University of Wisconsin; Dr. 
Warren Beeson, Purdue University 
and Dr. Elton Johnson, Dr. William 
Petersen and Dr. Lester Hanson, 
University of Minnesota. 


Four panel discussions will be held 
on the morning of Jan. 17, beginning 
at 9:30 a.m. Topics and panel leaders 
will be: “Profitable Sideline Items 
for Feed Merchants,” Wendell H. 
Lenton, Farmers Elevator Co., Inc., 
Stewartville, Minn.; “Possible In- 
come Tax Savings, Charge-Offs and 
Deductions,” Stanley Speltz, Speltz 
Grain & Coal Co., Albert Lea, Minn.; 
“Increasing Sales for Profits,” A. L. 
Larson, Madison (Minn.) Milling Co.; 
“What About Stamps, Premiums and 
Gimmicks,” Joseph E. Donovan, Don- 
ovan, Inc., Albert Lea. 

Following Mr. Freeman's talk at 
1:15 p.m. Jan. 17, an illustrated tour 
of Minnesota feed plants will be led 
by Mr. Roddis. A discussion on ma- 
chinery and plant equipment will fol- 
low the picture tour. 

Refreshments at 11:45 a.m. will be 
followed by a luncheon at 12:30 p.m. 
on Jan. 17. A floor show will follow 
the annual banquet that evening. The 
banquet will be served at 6:30 p.m. 
Jan. 17. 
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Frank Schwain to Speak 
At Midwest AACC Meeting 


CHICAGO — Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, will be the 
guest speaker at the first 1955 meet- 
ing of the Midwest Section of the 
AACC. The meeting will be held the 
evening of Jan. 3 at the Midland 
Hotel. Dinner will be served at 6:15 
p.m, 

Mr, Schwain will discuss the prob- 
lems of the national organization and 
their possible solution. He also will 
give a formal presentation on quality 
control work. 

Also during the evening, Rufus A. 
Barackman, Victor Chemical Works, 
Chicago, former presidert of the 
AACC, will be recognized for his con- 
tributions to the organization during 
his period of office. 


Advisory Group 
Urges Study of 
Farm Adjustments 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
Economics Research Advisory Com- 
mittee has urged a much greater ex- 
pansion of economic research con- 
cerned with production adjustments 
on farms faced with reduced market 
outlets. Committee members said 
there is need for studies in all of the 
“type-of-farming” areas where wheat, 
cotton or butterfat is a major prod- 
uct. 

Established under authority of the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946, 
the committee meets annually. It 
met recently in Washington. 

The committee also recommended 
research to furnish an objective basis 
for guiding the development of cost- 
sharing and other public assistance 
programs for conservation and for 
showing just how far these pro- 
grams can and should go in bringing 
about desirable land use adjustments. 

Among other principal recommen- 
dations of the committee were (1) 
study of the changes farmers make 
in the products they produce and 
substitutions they make in response 
to cost-price changes; (2) expansion 
of research on the use of new ma- 
chines and techniques for handling, 
curing, drying and storing farm 
products on the farm; (3) expan- 
sion of work on the economics of 
fertilizer use; (4) research on the 
profitable use of feed and forage by 
livestock and analysis of the eco- 
nomic limits of substituting one feed 
for another; (5) study of the prob- 
lem of disrupted local farm labor 
forces resulting from advances in 
farm technology and production ad- 
justment; (6) study existing tax laws 
and assessment procedures and de- 
termine whether there may be su- 
perior alternative sources of revenue; 
(7) make additional studies of the 
risks of farming (embracing long- 
time average yields and their vari- 
ability, by crops and by counties); 
(8) study the possibility of new types 
of credit arrangements to facilitate 
needed farm adjustments; (9) give 
more attention to the economics of 
irrigation and of irrigation systems 
and practices; (10) intensify research 
on water laws and regulations; and 
(11) additional study of problems 
of getting established in farming and 
better of farm rental arrangements. 

Committee members attending the 
meeting were Joseph Ackerman, 
Farm Foundation, Chicago; Dr. H. B. 
James, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh; Dr. Leonard F. Miller, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still- 
water; W. E. Morgan, Colorado A. 
& M. College, Fort Collins; Dr. Ray- 
mond J. Penn, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison; Albert Thornbrough, 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Racine, 
Wis.; and farmer representatives 
Cameron G. Garman, Garman Fruit 
Farm, Burt, N.Y.; D. Gray Miley, 
Panther Burn (Miss.) Co.; Ernest R. 
Ahrendes, Highwood, Mont.; J. Ber- 
nell Harlan, Woodland, Cal., and Her- 
bert F. Johnson, Hadley, Minn. Dr. 
Carleton P. Barnes of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service is executive 
secretary of the committee. 
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NEW FEED MILL 
LISMORE, MINN.—A new feed 
mill is being constructed here by the 
Lismore Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association Elevator. The $20,- 
000 project is expected to be com- 

pleted within several weeks. 
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BIG 


PROJECT — The George J. 
Meyer Malt & Grain Corp. has in- 
stalled what is believed to be the larg- 
est pilot malting unit of its kind in 
the world. The $50,000 machine, made 
of glass and stainless steel, was low- 
ered into the company’s new brick 
and steel laboratory building Dec, 3. 
The pilot machine is housed in the 
glass enclosed section of the new lab- 
oratory. It will be used for experi- 
menting with barley—the company’s 
basic material. 





U.K. Leads Buyers 
Of Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG—New business worked 
in Canadian wheat and flour for ex- 
port in the week ended Dec. 23 to- 
talled 4,378,000 bu., compared with 
5,900,000 bu. the week previous. The 
current total included 794,000 bu. in 
the form of flour of which 212,000 bu. 
was worked to International Wheat 
Agreement buyers. 

Class 2 wheat sales 
1,372,000 bu, 

Wheat worked to IWA destinations 
totalled 2,212,000 bu. with Japan tak- 
ing 689,000 bu., Norway 452,000, Bel- 
gium 409,000, Cuba 364,000 and Ire- 
land the remainder. In the Class 2 
list U.K. bought 989,000 bu. Rhodesia 
343,000 while the balance went to 
Colombia. 


amounted to 
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Baking Industry to Share 
In Peanut Promotion 


Bread, crackers and other food 
products will be featured in 1955 pea- 
nut advertising and promotion cam- 
paigns, according to a National Pea- 
nut Council announcement. 

National Peanut Week, March 6-12, 
will climax the opening quarter in 
which brand name advertisers will 
participate in magazine, newspaper, 
radio and television campaigns. The 
drive will include special merchan- 
dising offers, store displays, point of 
sale posters and publicity. 

The tie-in of related products has 
been planned in order to offset the 
peanut shortage at the same time 
maintaining consumer demand for 
peanut products. 
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GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a dividend of 624¢ per share 
on General Mills, Inc. common stock 
payable Feb. 1, 1955, to stockholders 
of record Jan. 10, 1955. This is the 
106th consecutive quarterly dividend 
on General Mills common stock. 
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Information on Bread 
Reaches 78,000 Via 


. * 
Fleischmann Promotion 

NEW YORK—tThe Fleischmann di- 
vision of Standard Brands, Inc. has 
distributed to over 8,000 Standard 
Brands employees and 70,000 Stand- 
ard Brands stockholders the AIB 
booklet, “Information on bread and 
flour enrichment,” in their pay en- 
velopes or dividend notices. 

The booklet to stockholders was ac- 
companied by a letter from Standard 
Brands president Joel S. Mitchell, 
who explained its purpose and sug- 
gested that stockholders pass on the 
booklet’s message on enriched bread’s 
importance to public opinion leaders 
in their own communities. 

“Perhaps you will see fit,” 
“to pass it 


he wrote, 
along to your doctor or 
dentist. If there is a young lady of 
school age in your family, she might 
be interested in giving it to her home 
economics teacher. If you want addi- 
tional copies, we shall be glad to send 
them to you.” 

Still another effective use 
educational materials was the 
article in the Standard Brands house 
organ, “Inside SBI,” which offered a 
copy of the AIB booklet “Eat and 
Grow Slim” to any employee request- 
ing one. Within one week after the 
offer, hundreds of requests had been 
received, Fleischmann spokesmen 
said in explaining that the firm be- 
lieves in “practicing what it pro- 
motes.” 

Standards Brands’ successful three- 
way use of these booklets—as inserts 
for employees and stockholders and 
as items of interest in its house organ 

points up the possibilities of this 
type of promotion, the company 
claims. “It is obvious that if this good 
example were followed by all baking 
and allied companies, the total num- 
ber of persons who would learn more 
about enriched bread’s place in all 
types of diets could reach impressive 
proportions,” it was emphasized. 


of AIB 
recent 
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Flour Mill Razed 


BUTLER, MO 
marks of Butler, 
old flour mill, 

It came 


One of the land- 
the Power brothers 
is being razed 
into existence in 1866 as 
a lumber and grist mill, built by M. 
S. Power. Soon afterward flour burrs 
were added. It was operated by 
steam engines the entire time. It 
gradually was enlarged and improv- 
ed until its products, the Royal and 


Pride of Butler brands of flour, were 
shipped in carload lots into many 
states 


The sons and succeeding owners, 


Ed R. Power as chief engineer and 
Me! R. Power as the supervisor of the 
making of flour and feed, were 
bachelor brothers 
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ROCHESTER BAKERS ELECT 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. Kar] Ebert 
has been elected president of the 
Rochester Master Bakers Assn. The 
association also elected the follow- 
ing: Vice president, John VanZand- 
voord; secretary, Roy A. Hock, and 
treasurer, Frank Schmid. The officers 
will be installed Jan. 19 at a dinner 
mee‘ing in the Liederkranz Club 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA + CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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Joseph Bennett in New 
Post with Alberta Pool 


VANCOUVER — Joseph Bennett, 
local manager for the Alberta Wheat 
Pool since 1927, has retired from that 
position and is being replaced by 
F, D. Paterson. 

Mr. Bennett was a guest last week 
when a suitable presentation was 
made. A. T. Baker of Calgary, presi- 
dent of the company, announced that 
Mr. Bennett has been named super- 
intendent of terminal construction to 
take charge of the $2 million addition 
to the company’s plant here. The in- 
crease will boost the elevator’s stor- 
age capacity to 7,300,000 bu. 

The Alberta Pool, cooperative or- 
ganization of Alberta farmers, is also 
spending $1,500,000 to increase its 
country elevator capacity. Mr. Baker 
said C. D. Howe & Co. of Port Arthur, 
terminal elevator construction engi- 
neers, is designing plans for the Van- 
couver addition. 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Baker said that the Vancouver termi- 
nal of the Pool handled approximately 
43 million bu. of grain last year, with 
more than half shipped to the U.K. 
and Continent. He felt that the trend 
is for larger shipments through this 
port, and with the freight rate differ- 
ential in Vancouver’s favor plus in- 
creasing demand from the orient for 
Canadian grain, the future of this city 
as a grain port is assured. 

At the Bennett function, Ben S. 
Pummer, chairman of the board, pre- 
sented gold watches to three 25-year 
employees of the pool here. 
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National Biscuit Looks 


For New Plant Site 


NEW YORK—The National Bis- 
cuit Co. is negotiating purchase of 
property located in the Paterson, 
N.J., suburb of Fair Lawn as the 
site of a new plant. 

According to a company spokes- 
man, selection of the site ends Na- 
bisco’s searching for a suitable loca- 
tion for a new plant in the metro- 
politan New York area. 

Date for beginning construction of 
the plant is uncertain as negotiations 
for the site are not expected to be 
completed before August or Septem- 
ber, 1955 








Canadian Farm Income 
Shows 13% Decline 


WINNIPEG — A drop of 13% in 
farm cash income in Canada in the 
first nine months of 1954 is reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Most of the cut in income was ab- 
sorbed by farmers in western Cana- 
da due largely to smaller returns for 
wheat. It is estimated that famerrs 


received $1,686,100,000 from the sale 
of farm products, This compared with 
$1,937,717,000 in the first nine months 
of 1953. 
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108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY. CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 
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FAMILY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 
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ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 








Country ELEvaTors 


CHEYENNE —NEBRED 
PAWNEE — TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 


-“WESTCENTRAL ocooptrarive craw company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE— OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FAcizitigs IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, Fremont ANbD 200 AFFILIATED 
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OLD MILL ART—Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. has distinguished itself in pro- 
moting appreciation of the art and 
legendry of old mills through its long 
series of Christmas cards, each one 
of which has given the company’s 
friends in the trade a handsome col- 
ored lithograph of one of the inter- 
esting old mills of the U.S. and 
other countries. Most of these pic- 
tures are the idealizations in line 
and color of a highly competent 
artist, Lloyd Harting. This year’s 
subject is a historic mill at Jarcy, 
France. The following descriptive in- 
formation is supplied, on a printed 
insert accompanying the card, by 
F. W. Copley, manager of the Buffalo 
plant of the Bemis company, who has 
an established and well-earned repu- 
tation as a research historian on mill- 
ing subjects: 

“In France, as elsewhere, indus- 
trial changes have played havoc with 
the little flour mills that contribute 
so much to the charm of the country- 
side. The tic-tac of the wings is now 
but rarely heard, but here and there 
the swift flow of water still turns 
a mill wheel that has withstood the 
ravages of both time and competi- 
tion, 

“Such survivors have engaged the 
interest of painters and writers alike, 
and we like to think of Alphonse 
Daudet sending forth those exquisite 
studies of Provencal life, from the 
retirement of his leased mill in the 
valley of the Rhone, of which his 
mill was center and soul. 


“The little stream at Jarcy is set- 
ting for the mill and miller’s quarters 
here pictured by our artist. The mill's 
sturdy walls and roofs suggest in 
themselves a permanence often miss- 
ing in modern structures. They lend 
wings to the imagination as we see 
miller after miller standing in that 
doorway, listening to the cadence of 
water wheel and buhrs as they pro- 
duce the precious flour that fed gen- 
eration after generation of country 
folk. 

“This little mill at Jarcy, and 
thousands like it whose voices are 
no more heard, reconstructs for us 
the homely virtues of the past about 
which historians are so often silent. 
“or amid the wars and tumults of 
history, the essential daily need for 
flour has been met through several 
centuries within these picturesque 
walls. Kings and dukes and con- 
stables have played their parts and 
gone their several ways, but our 
salute is rather to that long line of 
millers, all white from flour, whose 
vision and care and skill have so long 
brought life and cheer to that little 
river valley in France.” 

eee 
BOAR’S HEAD FEAST — Queen’s 
College, Oxford University, Eng- 
land, has a Boar’s Head Feast on 
Christmas Day, which originated in 
the story of a student who was at- 
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tacked by a wild boar some 500 
years ago, while studying Aristotle 
during a walk. He killed his formid- 
able adversary by thrusting the vol- 
ume down the animal’s throat. Today 
a papier mache head replaces the 90- 
lb. specimen under the weight of 
which two attendants used to stag- 
ger in bygone days, but the spirit 
of the ceremony remains unchanged. 
As the choir sirgs the last notes of 
a traditional carol, the head is placed 
on the table of the provost, the 
principal of the college. The provost 
then presents the ornaments and 
embellishments one by one to the 
choirboys and visitors, the solo 
singer receiving the orange. 
e® @ ®@ 

CROP ESTIMATES—In the early 
days, writes W. G. Malaher, of the 
Searle Grain Co.’s research depart- 
ment, reliance had to be placed very 
largely on private estimates, and 
some individuals became well known 
for the very accurate forecasts of 
yield they were able to make as 
crops approached maturity. But in 
the absence of official estimates, pri- 
vate forecasts at times proved to be 
unduly optimistic or pessimistic, 
and these, unfortunately, tended to 
undermine public confidence in the 
reliability of crop estimates in 
general. 

“For some years now,” Mr. Mala- 
her comments, “the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics has issued at in- 
tervals each fall several successive 
estimates of production beginning 
about Aug. 1, and these official esti- 
mates have been welcomed as a 
check on those made by the trade 
as well as by the press. Since all 
crop reporting agencies follow es- 
sentially the same method in secur- 


ing information respecting yields, 
the various estimates are, by and 
large, quite uniform, especially as 
the season draws to a close. 

“This year, however, so rapidly 
did crop conditions decline that 
early estimates became out-of-date 
within a matter of days. But such a 
situation is very unusual and in the 
long run improvements in forecast- 
ing weather and probable damage 
from rust and other diseases, will 
enable those responsible to correct 
early estimates for factors, the full 
impact of which it is now difficult 
to assess early in the season. This, 
of course, will make for greater ac- 
curacy than was possible in an ab- 
normal year such as we have just 
experienced.” 


THE COLLEGE-BUSINESS EX- 
CHANGE PROGRAM for 1955 has 
been announced by Dr. W. M. Cur- 
tiss of the Foundation for Economic 
Education, Inc., at Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. In a statement to the 
press, Dr. Curtiss said: 

“During the past seven years a 
total of 492 Fellows from 246 col- 
leges and universities have each 
spent six weeks with 121 manufac- 
turers, banks, insurance companies, 
chain stores, and one advertising 
agency. 

“The Foundation makes no charge 
for this exchange service. Companies 
are given a list of candidates for the 
six weeks summer visit. The com- 
pany then selects the Fellows they 
want—usually two—and pays each 
$500, plus transportation to and from 
their homes. 

“The Fellows are enabled to see 
the internal working of a business. 
They gain an insight into manage- 
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ment problems. They are enabled to 
check some of their theories and be- 
liefs against actual experience in 
business, and develop case material 
for later classroom use. 

“Seven years ago one large organi- 
zation invited two Fellows to their 
plant. Last summer this company had 
ten Fellows visit five of their branch 
plants. A total of 43 fellows ‘have 
worked with this concern during the 
past seven years.” 

Anyone interested in the 1955 Col- 
lege-Business Exchange Program 
may obtain, without obligation, a 
complete outline by writing to Dr. 
W. M. Curtiss of the Foundation. 


SMALL BUSINESS—A Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S. study re- 
veals the fact that in 1952 350,500 
businesses, mostly small, were start- 
ed in this country, and that the pro- 
portion of small, medium and large 
firms hasn’t changed much in the 
past half century. In relation to pop- 
ulation, the number of business firms 
of all types is going up. For instance, 
between 1857 and 1951, the number 
of enterprises for every thousand 
persons increased from seven to sev- 
enteen. 

Many people think of manufactur- 
ing plants as large, but the Cham- 
ber’s study discloses that about two 
out of three have fewer than 20 
employees. 

® @ 

As of March, 1954, one person was 
receiving old-age and disability bene- 
fits for every eight persons employed, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States reports. One person 
was receiving survivors’ benefits for 
every 19 persons employed. 

e@ee 
A THOUGHT FOR NEW 
YEAR’S DAY 


It is a saying often heard, 
And true from first to last, 

That mills will never, never grind 
With water that is past! 

But though that ancient saw be one 
To heed upon life’s way, 

A deeper teaching we may find 

Therein for New Year’s Day! 


’Tis true we'll do no grinding with 
The water that’s gone by; 

But there’s just oodles more, you 

know !— 

The river’s never dry! 

If in life’s hopper we will pour 
Good deeds and high resolves, 

The wheat of virtue we'll achieve, 
The while life’s wheel revolves! 


Pick out the chaff of idle ways,— 
Of selfish thoughts and low! 

Grind the pure grain of noble deeds, 
Of love for friend and foe! 

Forget the stream of wasted time, 
And on this New Year’s Day 

Resolve to make the most of life 
As swift it runs away! 


Clarence Mansfield Lindsay. 
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THAT VARIETY LOAN PREMIUM 
AGAIN 

OMMENTS made a few weeks ago in these 
C columns on the proposal for including in the 
government wheat loan program a premium for 
top quality varieties of wheat has brought forth 
a widely varying reaction. An on-the-cuff tally 
suggests that about as many millers and grain 
men would vote against such a proposal as would 
favor it. 

On one point opinion is practically unanimous. 
All agree that it would be impossible to operate 
any loan premium system which would have to 
rely on the country elevator for identification, cer- 
tification or segregation of wheat varieties. It 
would not be possible to train personnel prop- 
erly, during the harvest rush there is no time 
for such refinements of grain handling, and storage 
space is generally too limited to attempt any sep- 
aration of the sheep and the goats at the country 
locations. 

Those who favor the idea, and there are many 
who do, have another approach in mind. They 
contend that the financial burden for this induce- 
ment to variety improvement should be borne 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. in that the big 
government agency should make the loan premium 
payment but not require that the premium wheats 
be delivered to it in satisfaction of loan default. 

Under such a system CCC would be out of 
pocket the amount of the premium (perhaps 10¢ 
bu.) which would have to be written off as an out- 
right subsidy to the cause of improvement in 
wheat quality. 

Under this plan, the farmer would deliver his 
wheat to the country elevator just as he now does 
and take his documents for loan to the country 
ASC committee where he would, in addition, de- 
clare in writing that he had produced so-many 
bushels from so-many acres of wheat seeded to 
the specific variety that was an approved premium 
type in his county. No doubt a system of proof 
could be devised such as a preharvest field in- 
spection or something similar, but those who have 
reason to know feel that there would be little 
or no cheating anyway because the county com- 
mittee has a pretty good knowledge of what is 
going on in its jurisdiction. 

What would Commodity Credit Corp. gain in 
return for this initial financial sacrifice? The ad- 
vocates of this plan feel that within a very few 
years the variety picture would improve and that 
the world’s largest corporation would then be 
getting in loan defaults good milling and baking 
types of wheat in large measure. This would up- 
grade government stocks to a point where the 
loan premium could be recovered in relatively 
better export prices and in domestic sales to mill- 
ers which year by year seem to become necessary 
at some time during a crop season. 

Much evidence has developed in the past year 
or two (most recently in Earl Corey’s European 
report Dec. 7) that U.S. wheat quality is now a 
big disappointment to foreign buyers who have not 
found the strength, consistency of performance 
or other desirable mixing characteristics in U.S. 
wheats that they had traditionally expected. Part 
of this condition undoubtedly comes from varietal 
degradation, which results in the assiduous comb- 
ing out of the wheat supply, for domestic sale at 
fantastic premiums, of every attainable bushel of 
the varieties most desirable for bakery flour use. 
In this export field alone a general upgrading of 
baking values of U.S. wheat stocks might well 
recover for Commodity Credit Corporation more 
in dollars than the premium would cost. 

Furthermore, is the point of dollar-for-dollar 
recovery pertinent at all? The artificial market 
situation created by the government loan program 
frustrates the normal reactions that would correct 
a scarcity of certain types of wheat. In view of 
this frustration is it not a government responsi- 
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bility to see that the nation’s wheat quality is 
not debased? Who more properly should pay the 
bill? 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Wheat quality problems seem to go hand in 
hand with government price supports. The U.S. 
situation is not unique. Corn Trade News not 
long ago complained that since the English farm- 
er has been paid by government-supported prices 
the emphasis has been all on quantity and not on 
quality. The French government, too, had to 
revise its price program recently to encourage 
quality in wheat production because of deteriora- 
tion of the crop in pursuit of more bushels. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


A COUNTER PROPOSAL 
ate variety premium proposal mentioned in 
the recent editorial brought an _ interest- 
ing suggestion from John L. Locke of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., well known 
for his thoughtful appraisal of flour milling prob- 
lems in many industry capacities. Mr. Locke takes 
issue with the variety premium proposal, describ- 
ing it as a “discredited method to accomplish a 
much-to-be-desired result.” 
“There is no question,” he continues, “but that 
there should be an incentive to increase the pro- 


duction of milling type wheats, and that the pres-' 


ent program for reduction of all acreage, regard- 
less of the demand for its product, cannot con- 
tinue. 

“In your editorial the presumption is that an 
increase in support prices or a premium will en- 
courage additional planting. With acreage limita- 
tions, and with the limited area in which high pro- 
tein milling wheat can be raised, it seems question- 
able whether the desired results would be accom- 
plished. 

“Why not go directly to the seat of the prob- 
lem? The end desired is more acreage to raise 
bread type wheats. This additional acreage would 
mean additional production. Let us, therefore, say 
to any wheat grower who sells his wheat for more 
than the support price, that he may plant his 
base acreage without reduciion so long as he re- 
ceives that premium, In the event, through addi- 
tional production, he sells his wheat for less than 
the full support price, normal acreage limitations 
will be applied to his production for the following 
year. 

“Buying additional production with an increase 
in support prices appears to be a further and in- 
creased government subsidy, while relief from 
acreage restriction, because of the quality of 
wheat produced, encourages lower and flexible 
support levels and gives an incentive to the enter- 
prise and initiative of the individual.” 

Mr. Locke’s proposal, in substance, would ap- 
ply to the most desirable wheats the same princi- 
ple that underlies the whole acreage control pro- 
gram, which requires no acreage restrictions when 
supplies drop below a normal point. 

There is much merit in the idea and only one 
point of potential danger which might, however, 
prove not to be troublesome at all. The acreage- 
bonus might at times be an important added in- 
ducement to all growers to hold their wheat at 
any price level below the loan basis and might 
result in some unique and unexpected gyrations 
in cash wheat marketing by farmers. Only a trial 
would reveal if such developments would be a 
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handicap or not. Many farmers today, for reasons 
of their own, sell wheat below loan levels and such 
reasons probably would remain compelling. 

Either in Mr. Locke's proposal or in some 
other, it ought to be possible for millers and other 
interested groups to agree on the best steps that 
might be taken now to prevent the combination 
of acreage reductions and indifference to quality 
from curtailing any further the nation’s supplies 
of its best wheats. 


——“SREAO 8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LET A GOOD DEED SHINE 

I; THIS season of good resolutions, one that 

well might be adopted by every miller and grain 
merchant is to call the attention of his Congress- 
men to the merits of the proposal to give legisla- 
tive relief to innocent purchasers of “converted” 
government grain. A bill for this purpose was in- 
troduced into the recently adjourned session of 
Congress but was lost in the closing shuffle. Now 
the legislation will have to start afresh in the 
new session of Congress. 

In the meantime, some 37 millers and grain 
men have been sued for an aggregate sum of $1,- 
085,589 which represents the loss to Commodity 
Credit Corp. on conversions of government-owned 
grain in one case which occurred in western Texas. 
All of those who bought grain from this bankrupt 
firm have been sued to pay a proportionate share 
of the government's loss. This is only one instance 
of a number of similar court actions that will be 
instituted if legislation does not relieve the un- 
knowing buyers of such grain. 

Under the legislative proposal, buyers of con- 
verted grain would be relieved of suits if they 
establish that the grain was bought in normal 
marketing channels, from a warehouseman who 
buys and sells grain commonly, and if the pur- 
chaser has no reason to suspect the title of the 
seller, 

The text of the bill before the House last 
session was as follows: “Sec. 19—Release of In- 
nocent Purchasers of Converted Goods.—-A buyer 
in the ordinary course of business of fungible goods 
heretofore or hereafter sold and physically de- 
livered by a warehouseman who was also in the 
business of buying and selling such goods shall 
take, or be deemed to have taken, such goods free 
of any claim, existing or hereafter arising, by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, based on the 
want of authority in the warehouseman to sell 
such goods, provided the buyer purchased such 
goods for value in good faith and did not know or 
have reason to know of any defect in the ware- 
houseman’s authority to sell such goods.” 

The Department of Agriculture has endorsed 
the relief legislation and at the last session the 
House Committee on Agriculture reported the bill 
favorably but the session ended before the bill 
could come up on the floor for action, The princi- 
pal threat that the legislation faces is simple lack 
of understanding of the reasons for and purposes 
of the bill. Every miller and grain man, in self-pro- 
tection if nothing else, should make certain that 
his representatives in House and Senate understand 
the situation and should solicit their support for 
the legislation. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFEq —— 


A TRAINLOAD OF GOLD—or its equiv- 
alent in value—is required to pay the annual tax 
bill of the American railroads. Taxes paid by 
Class I railroads in 1953 to federal, state and local 
governments were $1,185,000,000. Gold is valued 
at $35 per fine troy ounce. This equals about $500 
per pound avoirdupois, or $1,000,000 per ton. 
Therefore, to pay their taxes in 1953 the Class I 
railroads of the United States had to shell out 
the equivalent of 1,185 tons of gold. If all this 
gold were loaded in railway express cars, con- 
taining 40 tons each, a train of 30 cars would be 
required to transport it. 
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Canadian Comment. ..ny George E. Swarbreck 





Imports Scored 


Complaints of the unfair competi- 
tion provided by imported flour are 
receiving a new airing in several 
foreign countries right now. Miilers, 
feartul of. growing customer accept- 
ance of imported brands, are trying 
to persuade their governments to ban 
purchases overseas, or to raise a pro- 
hibitive tariff in order to cut back 
the demand with a punitive price. 

The object uf the campaign is to 
give themselves a monopoly so that 
they may charge what they like for 
an inferior product. With imported 
flour off the market there would be 
no need for the foreign miller to buy 
high grade imported wheat to meet 
the competition quality wise, That's 
why governments are throwing out 
please for an embargo or tariff. And 
that's why the governments of ex- 
porting nations should bend over 
backwards to insure that their millers 
get the best possible chance to sell 
their flour overseas, for flour is the 
spearhead of the wheat trade, With- 
out the one, the other dies. 

The latest tactic of the overseas 
miller is to raise the old hat charge 
of dumping. Accused in this connec- 
tion are the U.S., France and, to a 
lesser extent, Australia, because of 
the subsidization policies adopted by 
the governments concerned. 

What the overseas millers fail to 
realize, or maybe refuse to admit, is 
that they themselves get the benefit 
of the subsidies. These are reflected 
in the price they pay for their wheat 
and they are on exactly the same 
level as the miller of the flour ex- 
ported to their countries, Therefore, 
how can it be described as dumping 
when a country sells its wheat at 
such a price that the overseas miller 
can produce on a low cost basis? 
Probably the miller in the exporting 
country should voice his views a little 
more strongly. 

The overseas millers are using a 
specious argument to combat im- 
ported flour, The governments con- 
cerned refuse to be coerced into what 
is an attempt by an industry to ob- 
tain a monopoly for themselves. 


even though the present campaign 
is meeting with little success, this is 
no time to ease up. Foreign millers 
are burrowing at the roots of the 
imported flour trade and competition 
is becoming more intense, Soon, in 
the opinion of observers, it may flare 
up into the open. 


No Wheat Surplus 


Clarence D,. Howe, Canada's mini- 
ster of trade and commerce, speak- 
ing in London on his way back from 
the Geneva conference on the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
reported that several countries ex- 
pressed disquieting views on the dis- 
posal of agricultural surpluses, Talk 
of quotas and other trade restrictions 
tended to come from the underde- 
veloped countries, led by Australia, 
he revealed. He said, however, that 
wheat was not among the commodi- 
ties specifically mentioned as being 
in surplus, 

Dealing with Canada’s wheat situ- 
ation Mr. Howe declared: “I refuse 
to regard wheat as a surplus.” He 
pointed out that the Canadian mill- 
able wheat harvest this year was 
down sharply to about 100 million 
bushels. He termed the remainder 


“junk” and said that this would be 
sold as feed, He affirmed that Canada 
would have no part of any barter 
deals. 


Reward Wheat 


Dr. J. B. Harrington, chairman of 
the advisory council on grain crops 
for the province of Saskatchewan, has 
squashed a rumor that Reward wheat 
is the answer to the Canadian farm- 
ers’ rust problem. 

The rumor arose when = small 
amounts of Reward escaped stem and 
leaf rust damage this year. Dr. Har- 
rington attributes this to the early 
maturing of the strain and he does 
not believe that it indicates any lack 
of susceptibility to rust. He points 
out that this strain was dropped from 
the council’s recommended list 13 
years ago and it has never been re- 
stored. He warned farmers against 
accepting the claims made for Re- 
ward, describing them as misleading. 


Pay Boost 


A 3% pay boost has been recom- 
mended for 1,200 grain handlers at 
the Lakehead. A labor conciliation 
board proposed that the wage in- 
crease, which amounts to about 4¢ 
an hour, should be made retroactive 
to July 19 last. 

The labor union, the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees AFL-TLC had asked 
for a pay raise of roughly 30¢ an 
hour 2s well as an additional 10¢ an 
hour as compensation for the alleged 
dust hazard in handling grain. 

Opposing the increase was board 
memvper id. A. MacPherson, repre- 
senting the grain elevators. He said 
that the income of prairie farmers 
had been cut sharply in 1954 and that 
half of the grain at the Lakehead 
is handled by elevators wholly owned 
by the primary producers who have 
suffered the loss. 
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Austrian Grain Imports 
Expected fo Increase 


VIENNA—Austrian grain imports 
of both breadgrains and coarse grains 
in 1954-55 are expected to show a 
sharp increase compared with last 
year. 

Reasons for the anticipated in- 
crease are the reduced harvests in 
1954 and the abnormally low imports 
in 1953-54 when stock levels were 
being reduced. Breadgrain import re- 
quirements are currently set at 374,- 
000 metric tons, of which about 70% 
is wheat and 30% is rye. In 1953-54, 
breadgrain imports totaled 163,000 
metric tons. 

Less than half of the 1954-55 im- 
port requirements are expected to 
come from the dollar area, namely 
the U.S. and Canada. The bulk of the 
breadgrain imports are expected to 
be made from such nondollar areas 
as Argentina, France, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, the USSR and Czecho- 
slovakia. The 1954-55 import require- 
ments for coarse grains are placed 
at 400,000 metric tons compared with 
actual imports of 233,000 metric tons 
in 1953-54. 








Overseas Newsnotes .. . ny te Nortiwestern Mitter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





U.K. Complaints 


The British farmers’ union, ex- 
pressing concern about the low 
prices paid by the millers for home 
grown wheat, allege that some buy- 
ers have told growers that they have 
no need to worry about low price 
levels because they get them made 
up by the government subsidy any- 
way. 

The union states that if such state- 
ments have been made they are not 
only reprehensible and foreign to 
the purpose of the subsidy scheme, 
but they are also incorrect, since it 
is in the interest of every individual 
farmer in every transaction to make 
the best possible market price. 

If the subsidy system is to operate 
satisfactorily the market price for 
home grown grain should bear a fair 
and equitable relationship to that of 
imported grain, after allowing for 
differences in quality and condition. 
Furthermore, in the case of wheat, 
the millers’ purchase price should be 
reflected in the price of flour sold to 
the consumers. 

The union did not state that these 
conditions are not being met. Infer- 
entially, however, it suggests they are 
not. 

In expressing its opinions the 
union claims that it took into ac- 
count the millers’ views on the mill- 
ing and baking quality of home 
grown wheats compared with hard 
high protein Canadian wheats. At the 
same time it was noted that in some 
other countries grists producing sat- 
isfactory bread flour did not appear 
to be similarly constituted. 

After allowing for differences in 
quality and condition, cost of deliv- 
ery to the mills and the average pre- 
war relationship between the ex-farm 
price of wheat and the c.i.f. value of 
imported wheat, the union concludes 
that there is still a gap between the 
recent price for wheat on the farm, 
and the price which could have been 
expected for imported wheat, particu- 
larly at the time when the import 
market was strong. 


Millers Supported 


Farmers organizations and _ indi- 
vidual farmers are continuing to 
snipe at the British millers but they 
are not getting any place. The gov- 
ernment has come out squarely in 
favor of the milling industry’s stand- 
point. D. Heathcoat Amory, minister 
of agriculture and food, told a farm- 
ers’ meeting in London recently that 
the main reason for the low market 
price for English wheat is the heavy 
supply of moist wheat which had 
been poured onto the market be- 
cause the growers were not able to 
store and dry it themselves. 

Pointing out that the British farm- 
ers are in competition with imported 
soft wheat, and not with hard wheat, 
Mr. Amory said that he had not 
found any evidence that competition 
is not working normally. He added: 
“T have not been much impressed by 
arguments that the millers have de- 
liberately paid more for imported 
wheat when they could have got our 
own wheat of the same quality cheap- 
er. When I was in business I did not 
do that sort of thing and I do not 
think that the millers do it either.” 


French Trade 


The French export trade in Grades 
2 and 3 wheat is reported by trade 
sources as coming to a standstill. 
Officials state that because of the 
heavy quantities sold abroad, the 
necessary credits for the payment of 
export subsidies have been exhausted. 

Requests for further credits have 
now been placed before the national 
treasury so that deals with Germany 
for 400,000 tons and with other coun- 
tries for 200,000 tons can go through. 
Unless the officials act faster than 
they usually do, traders do not ex- 
pect the credits to be available until 
early January. 

Some _ business 


in Grade No. 1 


wheat has been worked with Ger- 
many at $68.50@70 ton c.i.f. 

Sales of feed wheat are proceeding 
normally, the reports add. Traders 
also expect 


that 200,000 tons of 


wheat, in the form of flour, will be 
allowed to leave the country without 
delay. 


Turkish Harvest 


Further information indicates that 
the crop failure in Turkey is far 
worse than previous reports indicat- 
ed. The need for coarse grains is now 
apparent with oats the principal defi- 
ciency. The requirement has been es- 
timated by one source at 1 million 
tons with the U.S. a likely supplier. 

Meanwhile, Italian trade sources 
have given up hope of importing 
further supplies of wheat from Tur- 
key. Russian sources are also report- 
ed to have failed and this situation 
is determining the action which will 
lead to the importation of require- 
ments from the U.S. 

Revised financial regulations, re- 
cently published by the government, 
are expected to allow the Milan fu- 
tures market to operate more effi- 
ciently. 


Salesmanship 


The need for salesmen to pay at- 
tention to market reports and trade 
intelligence was stressed by Herbert 
J. Lea, director of a group of British 
grain and feed firms, when he spoke 
to students undertaking a manage- 
ment course. 

Speaking on salesmanship and mar- 
keting Mr. Lea said that it often 
happened that a salesman would 
book a heavy batch of orders with- 
out any thought to the state of the 
market. Fluctuations immediately 
following the taking of orders could 
result in heavy losses for the firm. 
A careful study of trade trends could 
avoid this, he advised. 


Aussie Supply 


The Australian Wheat Board ex- 
pects the marketable crop this sea- 
son to be about 141 million bushels, 
compared with 182 million bushels 
last year. Accumulated stocks at 
Nov. 30 were 93.8 million bushels, and 
the probable carryover at Nov. 30 
next is assessed at about the same. 
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USDA Summarizes 
54 Crops in Kansas 
And North Dakota 


WASHINGTON Statisticians of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
have completed their yearly sum- 
maries of crop conditions in Kansas 
and North Dakota. 

In Kansas, the combined produc- 
tion of all principal crops grown dur- 
ing 1954 was 19% above the small 
1953 harvest but 11% below the 10- 
year (1943-52) average, according to 
the US Agricultural Marketing 
Service and the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture. The increase in com- 
bined production over year is 
largely attributed to small grains. 

The farm value of all crops harvest- 


last 


ed in Kansas in 1954 totaled $675,- 
565,000, about 20% above the value 
of 1953 crops and 2% above the 10- 


year The 1954 harvested 
acreage of all crops of 21,574,000 acres 
compared with 21,277,000 acres har- 
vested in 1953 and the 10-year aver- 


average. 


age of 22,396,000 acres 

The 1954 winter wheat crop was 
seeded under variable soil moisture 
conditions. September rains enabled 
early planted wheat in a few south- 
west and northwest areas to come 


up to good stands, but elsewhere most 
of the wheat seeded prior to mid- 
October was drilled in dry soil. Seed- 
ed acreage was nearly 1/5 less than 
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that sown for the 1953 crop and 17% 


below average. Abandonment in the 
Southwest, as well as some other 
western areas, was quite high but 


wheat that survived made a remark- 
able late spring comeback and yields 
were surprisingly good. Good yields 
were realized in the important south 
central area while record high yields 
were obtained in the southeast and 
east central areas. The state yield of 
17.5 bu. per acre was the second 
highest since 1947, exceeded only by 
the record 1952 crop. The 176,208,- 
000-bu. wheat crop in 1954 was har- 
vested from 10,069,000 acres. This 
compares with 144,662,000 bu. har- 
vested from 11,573,000 acres in 1953 
and the 10-year (1943-52) average 
production of 203,980,000 bu. from 
12,708,000 acres. 

The corn crop started off in gen- 
erally excellent condition but the ex- 
tremely hot, dry July weather was 
very detrimental, resulting in near 
failure for grain south of the Kansas 
River. Production in 1954 totaled 39,- 
558,000 bu., 22% less than the 50,- 
869,000 bu. produced in 1953. 

The total value of crop production 
in North Dakota in 1954 is estimat- 
ed at 394 million dollars. The value 
of last year’s crop was 422 million 
and the record was 700 million in 
1947. 

Wheat again was the most valuable 
crop, accounting for 40% of the total, 
followed by flax with 19% and barley 
with 17%. The aggregate production 
of corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax- 
seed and soybeans was approximately 
243 million bushels compared with 
last year’s 249 million and the ten- 
year (1943-52) average of 289 million 
bushels. 

The greatest decline from last year 
was in wheat production, which was 
off more than 27 million bushels. The 
total wheat crop was the smallest 
since 1937, and durum wheat produc- 
tion was the lowest since separate 
records were first started for the crop 
in 1924. 

The loss or abandonment of durum 
acreage was heavy this year due to 
bleck stem rust. Loss of acreage in 
other crops was most noticeable in 
southwestern counties where heat and 
drought took its toll and in north 
central counties where crops flooded 
out in some fields. 

The state ranked first in the pro- 
duction of flax, rye, durum and other 
spring wheat. The wheat crop is now 
estimated at 69,896,000 bu., 28% 
smaller than last year’s crop of 97,- 
304,000 bu. and only slightly more 
than half of the 10-year average pro- 
duction. This is the smallest wheat 
crop in North Dakota since 1937 
when approximately 55 million bush- 
els were produced. The current esti- 
mate includes 4,976,000 bu. of durum 
and 64,920,000 bu. of other spring 
wheat. 

This year’s durum crop is only 
41°, of last year’s small crop, and 
the combined production in the last 
three years totaled only 37 million 
bushels compared with the average 
crop of about 32 million bushels. 
North Dakota accounted for 90% 
of the total U.S. durum production. 

Much of this year’s durum crop is 
of light test weight and unsuitable 
for milling. The state average durum 
yield was placed at 4 bu. per harvest- 
ed acre compared with last year’s 7 
bu. and the 10-year average of 14.1 
bu. This is the lowest durum yield 
of record and resulted from a very 
severe infestation of black stem rust. 

Production of bread wheat was 
24% smaller than last year’s crop of 
85,208,000 bu. and 39% smaller than 
average. The yield of hard wheat was 
placed at 10 bu. per harvested acre 


compared with yast year’s yield of 
10.5 and the average of 14.1 bu. The 
comparatively low yield of bread 
wheat was also due to an infestation 
of black stem rust, although heat and 
drought were contributory factors, 
especially in the southern counties of 
the state. 





BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE~— 


280 Attend Chicago 
Feed Club's Party 


CHICAGO — More than 280 mem- 
bers and guests attended the annual 
Christmas Party of the Chicago Feed 
Club, held in the Terrace Casino of 
the Morrison Hotel here Dec. 20. 

An all-star program of entertain- 
ment followed dinner. On the pro- 
gram were such notables of the en- 
tertainment world as Professor Back- 
wards, the Harmonicats, Peg Leg 
Bates, Rita Farnon, mistress of 
ceremonies, Jeanne Arnold and her 
strolling accordion, and an orchestra 
made up from Tulara Lee & Co. 

Stan Blum, Riverdale Products Co., 
chairman of the program committee, 
was applauded for the excellent pro- 
gram. Gene Young, Illinois Farm 
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Supply Co., president of the club, 
presided. Several hams and turkeys 
were given away as door prizes. 
The next meeting will be held Jan. 
21 at the Lake Shore Athletic Club. 
This will be the annual business 
meeting, with installation of officers. 


———“SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Northwest Feed Party 


Draws Record Crowd 


MINNEAPOLIS—A record crowd 
of feed men and guests turned out 
Dec. 10 for the annual Christmas 
party of the Northwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. 

Attendance totaled 308 at the par- 
ty, held at the Nicollet hotel. 

A full scale floor show and dancing 
followed the social hour and dinner. 

Harry Cowan, Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., was in charge of arrange- 
ments for the event. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal menufecturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 
666% to family buyers and 33.4% to 
bakers. Prices closed unchanged on 
family flour and 5¢ higher on bakery. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Dee, 24: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.90@7.30; standard patent 
$6.60@6.80; bakery unenriched short 
patent $6.50@6.60, standard patent 
$6 4076.50, straight grade $635@ 
6.40. Truck lots 20@50¢ on all grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated four days 
at capacity last week. Sales, confined 
mostly to family flour, averaged 24%, 
compared with 27% the preceding 
week end 20% a year ago. Shipping 
directions were only fair. Prices Dec. 
24 were up 5@10¢ sack, compared 
with the previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices about 7¢ sack 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were only fair. 


Central West 


Chicago: Holiday dullness _pre- 
vailea in the flour trade in the cen- 
tral states during the week ending 
Dee. 25. Observers believe trading 
activity cannot be expected to pick 
up until after the turn of the year. 
Sales were estimated at around 40 
to 45% of five-day milling capacity. 

A price increase ranging from 5¢ 
to 10¢ a sack, was tacked onto bak- 
ery flour during the period, resulting 
from climbing wheat prices and a 
firm to higher wheat futures mar- 
ket. This resulted in a slight in- 
crease in the sales pace when over- 
night protection was granted. How- 
ever, by the end of the week the 
steam had gone out of the market 
and flour buying interest lagged. 

Buyers expect price decreases, it 
is said, before they want to book 
ahead. However, with the wheat sup- 
ply situation as it is, observers say 
it is difficult to see any major price 
declines for the near future. 

Soft wheat flour sales fell slight- 
ly below the previous period. Mostly 
cracker-cookie types were sold, with 
a scattering of cake flour and clears. 
Family flour direction continued 
good, and the expectation is that 
January will be a banner month, with 
housewives restocking depleted 
shelves. 

Quotations Dec. 24: spring top pat- 
ent $7@7.15, standard $6.95@7.05, 
clear $6.25@6.60; hard winter short 
$6 3606.55, 95% patent $6.26@6.45, 
clear $5.59; family flour $8.15; soft 
winter short $7.08@7.42, standard 
$6.38 @7.02, clear $5.96. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales were light last 
week. The market was in a holiday 
lull and bakeries are holding off for- 
ward commitments until after the 
first of the year. They believe prices 
will go lower next year despite the 
prediction that free wheat will be in 
short supply until the new crop comes 
in, 

Many bakeries here have a com- 
fortable supply of flour acquired dur- 
ing the Nov. 29-30 go-around and 
they can afford to wait awhile. How- 
ever, there were some who didn't 
come into the market then and they 


will have to augment their supplies 
within the next 30 days 

Spring wheat flour was down 5¢ 
during the week. Kansas wheat flour 
moved up 4¢. The rise in Kansas 
wheat flour resulted partly from pre- 
miums and continued dry weather. 

Clear flours were unchanged, soft 
wheat flours were unchanged, with 
the exception of soft wheat clears, 
which were up 10¢ and are in short 
supply. 

The export market was a little 
better last week but many of the 
anticipated deals have failed to mate- 
rialize yet. 

Some flour mills here operated on 
a holiday schedule last week, but one 
mill stepped up its output and helped 
raise the total for the week. Produc- 
tion was above a week earlier and 
sharply higher than a year ago. Mill 
running time ranged from four to 
seven days. 

Quotations Dec. 23: Spring family 
$8.30, high gluten $7.86@7.96, short 
$7.41@7.51, standard $7.36 @ 7.41, 
straight $7.31, first clear $6.6806.71; 
hard winter short $7.24@7.26, stand- 
ard $7.06@7.14, first clear $6034 
6.76; soft winter short patent $7.96@ 


7.99, standard $7.24@7.26, straight 
$6.15@7.06; soft first clear $5.51@ 
5.55. 


New York: Preoccupation with 
holiday business end relatively com- 
fortable positions kept buyer interest 
at a minimum in local flour markets 
last week, 

Trading in ali flour types was held 
to scattered small lots booked for 
immediate and nearby, with most of 
the bakers and jobbers inclined to 
wait out the market. 

Mills foresee little improvement in 
buying during the next week or two 
unless significant declines in prices 
occur. 

Bakers are keeping close track of 
the weakening in spring wheat pre- 
miums, and mills feel that buying 
will be expanded with a more rigid 
price structure. 

Hope for lower prices as a result 
of improved wheat marketing was 
dimmed with a report that adequate 
storage facilities for wheat under 
loan are available, which should en- 
courage farmers to place additional 
wheat under loan before the Jan. 31 
deadline. 

Small price changes in southwest- 
ern wheat bakery flours during the 
week drew hardly any attention. 

Family flours struggled through 
the regular seasonal lull, but order- 
ing out is expected to improve. 

Quotations Dec. 23: Spring family 
flour $8.40, high glutens $7.93@8.03, 
standard patents $7.38@7.48, clears 
$6.70@7.05; southwestern short pat- 
ents $7.09@7.19, standard patents 
$6.89@6.99; high ratio soft winters 
$6.65@7.95, straights $5.80@6.10. 

Boston: A holiday atmosphere held 
trading in the local flour market down 
to a minimum last week despite price 
easiness in most types of flour. 
Springs were off 12¢ on the peak 
of the dip but recovered a penny of 
the loss in the final session. First 
clears, however, were an exception, 
holding unchanged all week. Hard 
winters moved in a narrow range 


and finally finished 4¢ higher for the 
week. Soft wheat flours were virtual- 
ly unchanged all week, but in the 
last trading session Pacific soft wheat 
advanced 5¢. 

Most of the trade interest ap- 
peared to center on the action of the 
primary wheat markets rather than 
in the procurement or sale of flour. 
This position was reported as not 
too surprising as most users have 
adequate stocks and were not expect- 
ed to enter the market unless sub- 
stantial price breaks make buying 
action imperative. 

Quotations Dec. 24: Spring short 
patents $7.40@7.50, standards $7.30 
@7A0, high gluten $7.85@7.95, first 
clears $6.72@7.02; hard winter short 
patents $7.08@7.18, standards $6.87 
@6.99; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.67 
@6.97, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.8206.02, high ratio $6.67@7.92; 
family $8.42. 

Philadelphia: As was to be expect- 
ed in the week immediately preced- 
ing Christmas, dealings in the local 
flour market slackened off to the 
point where very little of the com- 
modity changed hands and both bak- 
ers and jobbers showed little interest 
in buying. This caused mill represen- 
tatives to hold to the opinion that 
there is small likelihood of any 
broadening of orders until after the 
first of the year, unless the price 
structure displays marked weakness. 

The fact that there was no change 
in attitude among potential buyers 
when spring grades underwent a 5¢ 
sack downward revision from the 
previous week was seen as confirma- 
tion of the fact that few operators 
like to build up stocks prior to in- 
ventory-taking period and it would 
take a larger setback to bring them 
off the sidelines. However, the price 
development did have the effect of 
pulling high gluten below the $8 
mark and, at the same time, further 
narrowed the spread between springs 
and hard winters, something many 
observers noted with interest. 

Of course, another factor in over- 
all buying reticence was that most 
bakers were involved in the recent 
wave of replenishments which gave a 
great many coverage through Janu- 
ary. Meanwhile, directions on hard 
winters were said to have expanded 
the past few days, indicating that 
more ordering may be in prospect 
from that direction before very long, 
particularly if the cost is found at- 
tractive. But it was reported that 
small discounts by mills were pro- 
voking virtually no response among 
the rank and file of bakers. 

Quotations Dec. 25: Spring high 
gluten $7.85@7.95, short patent $7.35 
@7A45, standard $7.30@7.40, first 
clear $6.90@7; hard winter short pat- 


ent $6.95@7.05, standard $6.85@ 
6.95; soft winter western $5.75@6, 


nearby $5.35 @5.50. 

Pittsburgh: Holiday selling kept 
bake shops busy and no time was 
taken to buy flours of any type. Some 
of the mill representatives reported 
flour sales as nil, while others said 
a few small orders of small volume 
were booked for immediate  ship- 
ments. 

Few inquired about quotations, and 


none wished to add to inventories, 
and the majority still looked for much 
lower flour prices following New 
Year. 

Banks are advising caution in buy- 
ing and credit, already tight, is tight- 
ening in this territory. 

Directions were only fair. 

Quotations Dec. 24: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.74@6.95, medium 
patent $6.79@7, short patent $6.89@ 
7.10; standard patent spring wheat 
$7.14@7.34, medium patent $7.19@ 
7.39, short patent $7.24@7.44, clears 
$6.45@7.01, high gluten $7.69@7.89; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$8@8.30, other brands $7.65@7.89; 
pastry and cake flours $6.23@7.99. 


South 


New Orleans: The influence of the 
holiday season has tended to intensi- 
fy the dullness of the past week in 
flour business, and as a result sales 
have been in relatively small volume 
with buyers content to take care of 
only nearby requirements. 

Hard winters enjoyed the greater 
percentage of the very moderate 
sales, with little interest shown in 
northern springs and soft winters. 
Prices on northern springs are a de- 
terrent to any increase in their usage 
and buyers have been cutting down 
on purchases thereof. 

Cracker and cookie bakers bought 
only to cover replacements and show 
no interest in future commitments at 
present. A similar situation exists 
with cake bakers, and retail cake 
sales, as is generally the case at this 
season, have shown a slight increase. 

Shipping directions continue to 
hold up well, especially on bakery 
flours. Stocks on hand are showing 
some decline, which is also seasonal 

Export flour sales were practically 
at a standstill, with both Europe and 


the Latin American countries, and 
only very moderate amounts were 
worked. 


Quotations Dec. 24, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall paper bags: Hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $6.5076.70, 
standard $6.35@6.50, first clear $5.25 
@5.65; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7.05@7.20, standard $6.80@ 
7.15, first clear $6.1546.85, high glu- 
ten $7.50@7.75; soft wheat short 
patent $5.80@6.10, straight $5.45@ 
5.70, first clear $5.75@6.10, high ra- 
tio cake $6.10@6.50; Pacific Coast 
cake $7.10@7.35, pastry $6507 6.60. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was qui- 
et last week and production was 
down for the week, as it will be this 
week, previous to New Year. There 
were no new bookings of any con- 
sequence, and the trade is marking 
time until after the turn of the year. 
Quotations Dec. 24: Family patent 
$8.10, bluestem $7.32, bakery $7.61, 
pastry $6.46. 

Portland: The Army bought 57,000 
sacks of flour last week, evenly 
divided between two mills in the 
Pacific Northwest. Otherwise it was 
a quiet week, with some buyers tak- 
ing on stuff for early January but 
not zoing out too far ahead. With 
ample wheat supplies, there is no 
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concern felt of the future. Mill oper- 
ations are fair, but broad outlets are 
still lacking. Seasonal operations are 
general 

Quotations Dec. 24: High gluten 
$7.55, all Montana $7.39, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.55, Bluestem bakers 
$7.26, cake $7.43, pastry $6.53, pie 
$6.43, whole wheat 100% $6.81, gra- 
ham $6.41, cracked wheat $6.11. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: An acute short- 
age of shipping space is one of the 
factors currently limiting the move- 
ment of Canadian flour into overseas 
markets. This is particularly true of 
the vital U.K. outlet. The home mill- 
ers reported an increased demand as 
bakers increased their calls to cover 
the holiday trade, but imported 
brands did not share proportionately 
in the higher volume worked. Sellers 
are having to work hard to find tak- 
ers for their offers. 

Other Canadian markets continue 
to take the unusual amounts, and in- 
terest is fair. The price level, how- 
ever, still leaves much to be desired. 

The extra supplies required for the 
holiday trade boosted the demand on 
the domestic market but this will now 
tail off to the usual year end slow- 
down. Quotations Dec. 24: Top pat- 
ent springs for use in Canada $114 
11.50, less cash discounts, 98's cot- 
tons, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $8.60 
@9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour market 
lacks liveliness. The U.K. trade is 
now working on a higher price basis 
for soft national milled from import- 
ed wheat. A higher asking price by 
the French wheat exporters and the 
use of some recently imported U:S. 
red winters motivated the increase. 
Flour from all English wheat, how- 
ever, remains at the prevailing low 
level. Canadian flour is now more in 
line with current prices, but the dif- 
ficulties of finding shipping space are 
only one of the factors limiting trade. 
Quotations Dec. 24: Export $3.75 per 
100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

The winter wheat price has now 
topped the $1.50 bu. level, but trad- 
ers’ forecasts that this price would 
attract more wheat onto the market 
have not been realized. Evidently, 
farmers are holding out for an even 


higher price. Quotations Dec. 24: 
$1.50@1.52 bu., f.o.b. shipping points. 
Winnipeg: Competition continues 


keen and business volume is good for 


this season. Export business worked 
for the week ended Dec. 23 totaled 


176,000 bbl. including 47,000 in small 
lot quantities to IWA destinations. 
The preceding week’s total aggregat- 
ed 208,000 bbl. Domestic trade is 
good and mills continue to operate 
close to capacity. Prices are firm. 

Quotations Dec. 24: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and British Columbia boun- 
dary $11@11.60; second patents 
$10.50@11.20, second patents to bak- 
ers $9.65@9.95. All prices cash car- 
lots. 


Millfeed 


Kansas City: Daily ups and downs 
of millfeed appear to have no basic 
direction. Currently the market is 
stronger, largely due to scarcity of 
offerings. Mill operations are cur- 
tailed during the holiday period, so 
moderate demand is sufficient to give 
price strength. Quotations, car lots, 
sacked, Kansas City, Dec. 27: Bran 
$40.25 @40.75, shorts $447 44.75. 

Minneapolis: Bran held relatively 
steady in the week ending Dec. 27, 
but other types were off $1@2 ton 
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in light trading. Some accumulation 
of supplies on track resulted in sales 
$1@2 below list quotations, but by 
Dec. 27 these offerings appeared to 
have been cleaned up. Quotations: 
Bran $42.50@43, standard midds 
$43.50@44, flour midds. $47@ 47.50, 
red dog $49. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was 
firm last week, with most sellers 
well cleaned up for the moment and 
unwilling to quote for forward ship- 
ment. Good local demand and a firm 
California market have tended to 
give strength to the millfeed pic- 
ture, and at the close of the week 
it was firm at $45 ton, delivered com- 
mon transit points, with trading 
rather quiet. 

Portland: Quotation Dec. 24: mill 
run $43, middlings $48 ton. 


Chicago: It was difficult to arouse 
much trading interest in mil'feeds 
in the central states during the week 
ending Dec. 25. Traders said the dull- 
ness of recent weeks was intensified 


by the holiday season. Quotations 
Dec. 25: bran $44.50@45, standard 
midds. $47@48, flour midds. $48.50 


@50.50, red dog $50@51. 

Philadelphia: Most millfeed users 
found little in last week’s news to 
spur them into seeking replenish- 
ments. As a result, the local market 
shifted in a narrow range and deal- 
ings slowed to almost a standstill. 
Sellers predicted no expansion of ac- 
tivity until after Jan. 1, unless there 
is a sharp downward revision in cost. 
The Dec. 25 list of quotations was 
unchanged from the previous week: 
bran $54, standard midds. $57, red 
dog $61. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for feed 
was fair last week and kept up with 
production which was in a seasonal 
decline. Quotations, straight cars, 
Dec. 24: bran $41.50@42.50, mill run 
$43.63@ 44.63, shorts $45.75@46.75. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
firming in line with higher costs. 
Supplies are easier because of better 
flour production, but the demand is 
only fair. There is a little export 
interest, though buyers shy away 
from the price. Quotations Dec. 24: 
bran $53@56, shorts $56@57, mid- 
dlings $61@63, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket was decidedly sluggish last week, 
and prices dropped approximately 
50¢ a ton on both bran and shorts. 
The demand was on the light side 
and offerings were not pressing, ap- 
parently due to the _ substantial 
amounts reportedly going into stor- 
age. Mixers and jobbers report a 
lessening demand for formula feeds 
and consequently are purchasing only 
for immediate needs on the lower 
price levels. Bran and shorts fluctu- 
ated only slightly during the week 
and showed no signs of strengthen- 
ing at the week-end. Quotations Dec. 
24: bran $48@49, shorts $54@54.50. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week with supply ex- 
ceeding the demand and year-end 
trade slow. Mills are booked some 
in January. Quotations Dec. 24: red 
bran and mill run $41, middlings $46; 
to Denver: red bran an‘ mill run 
$48, middlings $53; to California: 
red bran and mill run $48.50, mid- 
dlings $53.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Buffalo: The millfeed market was 
quiet last week. Mixers were still 
holding back on their orders for tax 
purposes and buying only for imme- 
diate needs. Prices tended lower and 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 








Chicago Mpls Kanes, City t8t. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family $ “ $6.79 8.05 § a $ " $ Ww &.30 
Spring top patent 7.00 @ 7.15 a a “ “ 
Spring high gluten a 7.15@7.21 “ ”" 7.56 @7.96 
Spring short . “ 4. 70@ 6.81 a“ e720 7 41@ 7,51 
Spring standard 6.950 7.05 6.60@6.71 a “7.10 T.30@7.41 
Spring straight a “ “ul “ @7.31i 
Spring first clear 6.254 6.60 6.90@6,33 7 “76.90 6.68@6,71 
Hard winter family w8.15 “ 6 565 @7.80 weno " 
Hard winter short 6.36 @6.55 a“ 6.350 6.40 “6.566 7.24@7.26 
Hard winter standard 6.26@ 6.45 “ 6.25@6.30 16.40 7.06@714 
Hard winter first clear “76.59 a 6.06@5.10 “56.65 60230 6,76 
Soft winter family a a a “76.40 “ 
Soft winter short patent 7T.08@ 7.42 “ " " 7.960 7,99 
Soft winter standard 6.38 @7.02 “ a “ 7.24@7,26 
Soft winter straight a a “ “5.85 6.15@7,06 
Soft winter first clear @ 5.96 “ “ "75.35 6.6106 66 
Rye flour, white 4.70@4.92 4.45@4.50 a “H6.08 6.38@56,40 
Kive flour, dark 100@4.17 3.70@3.75 “" WA53 4.60@4.66 
Granular blend, bulk a "7.36 a “ “ 
New York Phila Roston Pittsaburah *New Orl 
Spring family $ Ws.40 §$ “ $ @saz $s w $ “ 
Spring high gluten 7.93@8.03 7T.85@7.95 7.850 7.96 “ 7.60@7.76 
Spring short . “ 7.35@7.45 7.40@7.50 “ 7.050% 7.20 
Spring standard T.38@7.48 T.20@7.40 7.920@7.40 “1 6.800 7.15 
Spring first clear 6.70@7.05 6.900@7,00 6.72@7.02 “ 6.15@6.85 
Hard winter short 7.09@7.19 6.950 7.05 7 08@7.18 “ 6.5006 70 
Hard winter standard 6.8906,.99 6.8576.95 687@6.99 a“ 6.350 6.50 
Hard winter first clear a a“ “ “ 5.255.806 
Soft winter short patent “ “ “ u h.800 6.10 
Soft winter straight 5.800 6.10 a“ a ' h.4h005.70 
Soft winter first clear Ca a“ “” a“ h.75@6.10 
Rye flour white 6.10@6.268 6.160 5.21 “ “ “ 
Semolina blend bulk 8.420 8.52 “ “ a“ ” 
Seattle Toronto **Winniper 
Family patent , $...@8.10 Spring top patent $11 OO@11.50 $11.00@11.60 
Rluestem 7.32 Bakers 8.60% 9.10 0.65 @ 9.95 
Bakery grades @7.61 Winter exportet @ 3.76 “ 
Pastry @ 6,46 
*100-Ib. papers, t100-Ib,. export cottons, f.a.6. Montreal-Halifax, **for delivery between 


Fort William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-lb, papers 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed tn 100-Ib, sacks, f.o.b, at indicatéd points 











Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $44.50@45.00 $42.50@43.00 $47.60@48.25 $ @64.00 § @57.00 
Standard midds 47.00@ 48.00 13.500 44.00 19. 50@50 00 “67.00 “459.00 
Flour midds 48.500 50.50 17.00 @47.50 h2.50@53.26 “ “ 
hed dog 50.00 @51.00 “u 49.00 53.500 64.50 @61.00 “ 
Kansas City St. Louis Pt. Worth New Orleans Beattle 
iran $40.250 40.75 $43.5097 44.00 $48. 900@49.00 $48. 00@ 49.00 ’ “ 
Shorts 14.000 44.75 47.000 47.50 61.500 62.00 54.00@ 64.60 u 
Mill run o° , @ “ “ a 745.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 


Toronto 
Winnipes 


$53.00% 56.00 
14.00@49.00 


$56.000 57.00 
16.000 51.00 


$41. 00@64.00 
41.00@ 66.00 








UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary 
of Trade in bushels (0600's omitted), Dee, 18, 


of the Chicago Hoard 
and the corresponding date of @ year ago 






Wheat Corn Oate hye Harley 
1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 19653 
Baltimore 5,104 4.527 2,928 3,090 16 216 11 110 
Boston 148 100 
Buffalo 16,508 15,011 7,083 4,898 3,053 4,186 669 190 1,668 96 
A flout 11,888 4,587 2,915 2,179 165 543 1,674 263 
Chicago 11,5 16,880 10.635 6.8233 2,184 3.576 6,822 3,836 445 OOK 
Afloat - 947 1055 1,024 6,608 
louluth 17 35,584 4,052 1,662 4544 1,641 784 746 «66,075 1,883 
A float * 
ienid 1,47¢ 2 
ri, Worth 36 17,170 216 268 398 371 17 6 33 16 
Galveston 4 3,590 
Hutchinson 27 12,856 
Indianapolis 4 3,485 2,729 1,894 159 260 x 
Kansas City 36 35,834 2,628 2,516 727 $2 155 141 4 22 
Milwaukee 3 3,058 599 117 743 292 1,515 1,724 
Minneapolis 29, 24,546 1,852 6,899 6,665 4,215 594 4460 4,009 1,712 
New (Orleans 1 689 340 414 63 21 212 
New York 2 1,445 233 130 3 91 7 
A float 14, 17,050 
Omaha 17 17,064 3,091 1.672 1,365 75 , 15 s 0 
Peoria : 1, 810 144 195 77 ‘ ina 
Philadelphia ° a, 2,418 699 565 2 4 1 is 4 
Sioux City 2, 1,161 1,933 817 249 14 1% 13 
St. Joseph 14,9 5,514 1,661 1,147 232 s1 HG 
St. Louis 16,62 4,512 3,288 4,175 247 th1 20 b a) 
Wichita 22,587 17,668 27 








189 17,471 11,083 11,010 14,703 10,886 


Totals 366,035 296,035 47,379 38,511 18 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT PLAXSEED 
Minneapolis -—————-Chicago ——- Kansas City Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec Mar May July Dee Mar May Dec Mar 
hard hard hard 
Dec, 20 249% 241% 229% 212% 237% 235% 229% 330 , 
Dec. 21 249% 241% 228% 211% 2 229% 329 a4 
Dec, 22 246 242 229% 213% a” 32% 
Dec. 23 244% oe 217 2y% 
Dec, 24 244% 218% 13% 
--CORN~ ————_—_—___—_R YE-—_—_- , OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Mar. Dec Mar. Dec May Dec May Dee Mar Dec May 
Dec. 20 ..1564% 156% 116 118% 112% 118 127% 83% 81% 73% 11% 
Dec, 21..152% 165% 112% 115 111% 116% 126% h2% 79% 73% 71% 
Dee, 22 ..163% 156% 111 115 110 115 125% a4 80% 73% 71% 
Dec. 38.. ..s- 386 Pi 116% 111 115% 79% 71% 
Dec. 24.. - 166% 116% 111% =116% 80 71% 
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SAKER BUCKS — Pictured above 


are Peter Baggish, Julius Baggish 
Bakery, Inc., Hartford (left), and 
Louis Adelman, Bakers Equipmeht 
Co., Inc., West Haven, newly elected 
“Chief Buck” and retiring “Chief 
Buck” of the Connecticut Buck-and- 
a-Half Club. The photo was taken 
at the annual Christmas party of 
the group held at Waverly Inn., 
Cheshire, Conn., Dee. 14. A record 
56 attended the 18th annual event 
in spite of terrible weather condi- 
tions. At the meeting the group voted 
a contribution to the Mansfield 
(Conn.) Training School to buy tri- 
cycles to train the muscles of un- 
derdeveloped children, 





supply and demand were at a stand- 
off. Curtailed output was a com- 
pensating factor for some mills and 
there was no distress selling on the 
tracks. There was some pressure on 
prices from the West and the South- 
west. Bran and middlings both moved 
down 50¢ to $1 during the week. 
Heavy feeds were unchanged. An 
unusual factor in the market this 
year is the strength of middlings 
and the lack of any appreciable in- 
crease in bran prices this fall. Mill- 
running time averaged four days last 
week. Quotations Dec. 23: bran 
$47.500 48.25, standard midds. $49.50 
50, flouw midds. $52.50@53,25, red 
dog $53.50@54.50. 

Pittsburgh: Demand from the re- 
tail trade was very good for millfeeds 
last week. Although there is a desire 
to keep all inventories down at this 
period of the year, stocks were re- 
plenished on a cautious basis. Sup- 
plies were plentiful. Quotations Dec. 
24, fob. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$51.80054.50, standard midds, $53.30 
@57, flour midds, $60.30@61, red dog 
$62.90 @ 64.50. 

Boston: Outside of a few scattered 
transactions for fill-in purposes, trad- 
ing was decidedly quiet in the local 
millfeed market last week. The holi- 
day atmosphere prevailed in most 
quarters and was expected to hold 
until the New Year. Spring bran 
closed $1 higher for the week while 
middlings held unchanged, Quota- 
tions Dec, 24: spring bran $57, mid- 
dlings $59. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with offerings offsetting 
the demand. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Dec. 24: bran $39.25@39.75, 
shorts $43,25@43.75. Bran declined 
$1.75 ton and shorts 75¢ ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

rt. Worth: Demand last week was 


only fair, but offerings were light. 
Quotations Dec. 23: bran $48@49, 


gray shorts $51.50@52, delivered 
Texas common points; about $1 low- 
er on both compared with one week 
previous 

St. Louis: Demand was light last 
week, Offerings were not free but 
were ample to cover demand. Quota- 
tions Dee. 23: bran $43.50@44, shorts 
$47@47.50, St. Louis switching 
limits 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was 
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considerably stronger last week. Job- 
bers were active, and a few mixers 
were in the market. Prices were 
down $2 on bran and $1 on shorts 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Dec 
24: bran $39@39.50, shorts $434 
43.75. 


Salina: Demand was slow last week, 
with bran $3 ton lower and shorts 
$1.50 ton lower. Supplies were ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Dec. 23: Bran $3939.50, gray shorts 
$43 @ 43.50, 


Winnipeg: Millfeeds continue in 
strong demand, with eastern buyers 
taking most of the western supplies 
It is understood that some of the 
western stocks going into eastern 
position are included in exports to 
the New England states. Domestic 
trade in the three prairie provinces 
is unimportant in volume. Quota- 
tions Dec. 24: Manitoba, Sask*ich- 
ewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, 


$447 49, shorts $46@51, middlings 
$51@55. All prices cash carlots. 


Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 
Minneapolis: Prices were up about 
10¢ sack, but buying interest re- 
mained seasonally light. Quotations 
Dec. 24: Pure white rye $4.45@4.50 
medium rye $4.25@4.30, dark rye 
$3.70 @3.75. 


Chicago: Rye flour sold slowly in 
the central states during the week 
ending Dec. 25: Buyers say a big 
price break would help trading ac- 
tivity considerably, but the supply 
picture prevents any substantial de- 
cline. Quotations Dec. 24: white pat- 
ent rye $4.70@4.92, medium $4,504 
4.72, dark $4@4.17. 

Portland: Quotations Dec, 24: pure 
dark rye $5.80, white patent $6.55. 

Philadelphia: With grain prices de- 
clining to their lowest point since 
last August, dark flour users had 
expected a further dip in the local 
rye market, but it failed to develop 
and dealings remained on a restricted 
scale. The Dec. 25 quotation on rye 
white of $5.15@5.25 was unchanged 
from the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Little interest was 
shown in rye flour here last week. 
Lower prices failed to arouse buying 
interest. Directions were fair. Quota- 
tions Dec. 24, f.o.b, Pittsburgh points: 
Pure white rye flour No. 1 $4.85@ 
5.16, medium $4.55@4.96, dark $4.10 
@4.41, blended $6.4976.59, rye meal 
$4.35 @ 4.66. 

Buffalo: The rye market was 
stronger last week and prices moved 


up S5¢. Sales, however, still con- 
tinued light. Quotations Dee. 23: 
white rye $5.3545.40, medium rye 


$5.15@5.20, dark rye $4.60@4.65. 
New York: Slight increase in rye 
flour prices last week failed to bring 
any substantial response. A few 
small lots were booked by those in 


need of early replacements. Pure 
white patents quoted Dec. 2: $5.10 


@5,.25. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were reported fairly good 
last week. Quotations Dec. 23: pure 


white $5.08, medium $4.88, dark 
$4.33, rye meal $4.58. 
Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonally good, and the 
output from western mills is well 
absorbed, and there is no _ indica- 
tion of any further price increase 
immediately, although values are 
firm. Quotations Dec. 24: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $5.50@5.70, oatmeal 


in 98-lb. sacks $6.45@6.55. All prices 
cash carlots. 

Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
good, and supplies are moving well. 
Quotations Dec. 24: rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $5.80, oatmeal in 98- 
lb. cottons $6.95, f.0.b. Toronto-Mont- 
real. 





BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Soybean Meal 
Futures Contract 


Announced at Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis 
Board of Trade has announced a new 





Eastern Trunk Line contract for 
trading in soybean meal futures. 


Trading will be inaugurated Jan. 3, 
beginning with the March and subse- 
quent options. 

A. A. Williams, executive vice presi- 
dent of the exchange, said the con- 
tract is being inaugurated because a 
definite need for such a contract was 
found after canvassing a large seg- 
ment of processors and users of soy- 
bean meal. 

The contract will be 100 tons bulk 
solvent process 44% protein soybean 
meal. 

Basis of delivery is: Destinations in 
the Eastern Trunk Line territory and 
New England territory as defined in 
railroad tariffs. Seller must protect 
Boston basis where requested by 
buyer and recognized by trade prac- 
tices. 

Delivery points are: Bellevue, 
Ohio; Bloomington, Ill.; Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa; Champaign, IIl.; Chicago; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Clinton, Iowa; Dan- 
ville, Ill.; Decatur, Ill.; Decatur, Ind.; 
Fostoria, Ohio; Frankfort, Ind.; Gib- 
son City, Ill; Indianapolis; Kanka- 
kee, Ill.; La Fayette, Ind.; Louisville, 
Ky.; Marion, Ohio; Owensboro, Ky.; 
Painesville, Ohio; Quincy, Ill; Ross- 
ford, Ohio; Taylorville, Ill.; Water- 
loo, Iowa. All deliveries at these 
points shall be f.o.b. basis Decatur, 
Ill., freight rates to final destination 
as defined in the rules. 

Further information on the con- 
tract may be obtained from brokers 
or commission houses or the Mem- 
phis Board of Trade, P.O. Box 345, 
Memphis 1, Tenn. 


v ¥ 


Soybean Futures 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of the Chicago Board of Trade has 
appointed a special committee to con- 
sider the advisability of multiple de- 
livery points for soybean futures con- 
tracts. Committee members are Wil- 
liam J. Walton, General Mills, Inc.; 
Earle Combs, E. M. Combs & Son; 
Ralph Golseth, Lauhoff Grain Co.; 
Wilbert Huge, Central Soya, Inc.; 
Willard Lighter, the Glidden Co.; 
Julius Mayer, Continental Grain Co., 
and Adam Riffel, A. J. Riffel & Co. 

In its initial meeting the commit- 
tee discussed the addition of other 
midwestern points for delivery pur- 
poses. They are interested in receiv- 
ing facts and opinions relative to the 
advantages and disadvantages of mul- 
tiple deliveries and anxious to hear 
from as many people as_ possible. 
Comments should be submitted in 
writing to Robert C. Liebenow, Board 
of Trade secretary. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Golf Association Official 


ST. LOUIS—George K. Whyte, St. 
Louis manager of the Chase Bag Co., 
has been named a vice president of 
Western Golf Assn. The association 
sponsors three major tournaments: 
the Western Open, the Western Am- 
ateur and the Western Junior. 
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N. Y. Chemists Hear 
Talk on Radiation 


NEW YORK—The effects of vari- 
ous types of radiation on insect life 
and microorganisms were discussed 
by Dr. Ernest E, Lockhart of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy at a recent meeting of the New 
York Section of the American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists. 

He explained M.I.T. research work 
on “Food Processing by Radiation.” 
The program included a careful eval- 
uation of the characteristics of a 
food product before and after irradi- 
ation. 

An application which is economical- 
ly feasible, according to Dr. Lockhart, 
is the killing of insects in grain. The 
dose required for complete destruc- 
tion of insects in all states of de- 
velopment was only about 10% of 
that required for destruction of mi- 
croorganisms, he said. 

Dr. Lockhart also discussed the ef- 
fects of radiation on various packag- 
ing materials. 


The New York section will meet 
again the evening of Jan. 11 at the 
George Washington Hotel. Harold 


Snyder, editor of Baking Industry, 
will speak on “Trends Affecting the 
Baking Industry.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Shelbey Grey Named 
FDA Research Chief 

WASHINGTON-—Shelbey T. Grey, 
district chief of the Food and Drug 
Administration at Chicago, has been 
appointed chief of FDA’s division of 
program research in Washington, ac- 
cording to an announcement from 
George P. Larrick, FDA commission- 
er. He succeeds Robert S. Roe, who 
was recently named associate com- 
missioner. 

George T. Daughters, district chief 
at Baltimore, will succeed Mr. Grey 
at Chicago. 

Mr. Grey has been with FDA since 


1934. He was chief of the Boston 
district before being transferred to 
Chicago. 

—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirFe—— 


Philadelphia's Football 
Night Draws Record Crowd 


PHILADELPHIA — The sixth an- 
nual Father-and-Son Football Night 
of the Bakers Club of Philadelphia at 
the Penn-Sherwood Hotel recently at- 
tracted a crowd of nearly 300, includ- 
ign bakery trade representatives from 
Baltimore, New York City and Potts- 
town, Pa. 

Bill McCarthy, president of Fleisch- 
mann’s Vienna Model Bakery, Inc., 
and president of the club, presented 
an award to Bert Bell, commissioner 
of the National Football League, nam- 
ing him Football’s Man-of-the-Year. 

Mack Freedman, local flour broker, 
made a presentation to Jim Castle, 
University of Pennsylvania gridiron 
captain, designating him as the most 
valuable player on the Red-and-Blue 
squad the past season. 

Frank Kilroy was similarly hon- 
ored for his play with the Philadel- 
phia Eagles, with the presentation 
made by Arthur Holmes, executive 
of the Puritan Pie Baking Co. Guests 
at the affair included players and 
coaches from local colleges and high 
schools and there was a delegation 
from the Philadelphia Eagles profes- 
sional squad, 

The out-of-town bakery contingent 
included a delegation of ten from 


Baltimore, Charles Schultz, Sr. and 
Charles Schultz, Jr., of Schultz Bak- 
ing Co., Pottstown, and Arthur Levy, 
of Joe Lowe Corp., New York City. 
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VALUE OF GOOD SEED STRESSED 


nued from page 13) 





tified seed and were free of 
weed seeds. 


noxious 


Sources and Quality of Seed 

68% of all wheat growers use home 
grown seed of their own production, 
20% bought seed from neighbors and 
12% bought seed from elevators and 
seedsmen, 

Farmers often wonder why there 
are sO many weeds in the community 
and in their own fields. The answer 
is that many of them were sowed 
with wheat and other crops seeded 
on their own farms. Most of our nox- 
ious weeds were imported with seed 
from foreign countries. 2% of these 
samples were not cleaned at all and 
contained an average 1,100 weed 
seeds per pound of seed. The grow- 
ers were seeding 486,000 weed seeds 


per acre along with 1,000,000 or so 
kernels of wheat. Only 7% of the 
above 385 wheat growers’ bought 


seed which was cleaned in a cleaning 
plant approved by the North Dakota 
State Seed Department for the clean- 
ing of certified seed and, by the way, 
5% about covers the total of certi- 
fied seed used by farmers. 


Seed cleaning and seed treating 
are two exceedingly important but 
sadly neglected activities of many 


grain you will realize 
from the following facts taken from 


growers, as 


the results of this survey. 70%, or 
270 samples, were cleaned in ele- 
vators and a fairly good job was 
done in most cases with an average 


of 175 weed seeds per pound. One 
sample contained 1,246 weed seeds 
per pound and at an average seeding 
rate a grower was planting over 100,- 


000 weed seeds per acre. 21%, or 81 
samples, were cleaned at home. 13 
samples, of these samples, were 


cleaned and free of weed seeds, while 
the other 68 samples contained vary- 
ing amounts of weed seeds. One sam- 
ple contained 1,560 weed seeds per 
pound and the owner was planting 
124,800 weed seeds per acre or nearly 
a weed seed with each wheat kernel. 
Wide Variety of Weed Seeds 

Three per cent or 11 samples, con- 
tained Creeping Jenny, 82% of them 
contained more kinds of re 
stricted noxious weeds, such as wild 
quack grass, mustard, French 
weed, and wild Morning Glory. 27% 
of the samples contained 100 or more 


one or 


oats, 


oats per pound. One farmer in four 
is seeding 8,000 wild oats per acre 
and one farmer was seeding 98,560 


wild oats per acre. The most common 
weed found were wild oats, 
mustard, wild buckwheat, sunflower, 
green and yellow fox tail. Only 40 
samples, or 10% of 385 samples, were 
free of weed seeds. 


SCC ds 


Seed Treatment 
Seventy per cent of the samples 
had been treated to prevent stinkiny 
smut and the numerous seedling 
blight diseases. Seven of these sam- 
ples were treated with formaldehyde 
treated with air-slaked 


and one was 


lime. Formaldehyde is an old treat- 
ment not considered equal to mer- 
curial treatments. Why use lime? 
There are a number of fungus or 


mold diseases which attack the young 
seedlings. Some of them cannot be 
seen and are only recognized by lab- 
oratory procedure. All small grain 
should be teated with an approved 
mercury product, such as Ceresan or 


Panogen, to prevent stinking smut 
and numerous seedling blight dis- 
eases which cause poor stands and 


reduce the acre yield of grain. We 


hope the other 30% of growers will 
treat their seed thus protecting their 
crop against certain seedling diseases. 

Importance of Germination Tests 

Forty-three per cent, or 165 sam- 
ples, of wheat were not tested for 
germination, which indicates nearly 
half of the growers do not consider 
germination of sufficient importance 
to conduct germination trials. Wheat 
under 80% germination is considered 
for seed. Samples were selected at 
random for germination tests. A 15% 
germination was secured from one 
sample, while several others rated 
60% and many fell in the 70% group. 
There were numerous reasons for 
low germination, such as combining 
and storing grain with too high mois- 
ture content. 134% moisture con- 
tent is usually considered satisfac- 
tory. Molds or fungus diseases cause 
loss of germination during storage 
of damp grain. Two of the Apergillus 
molds were found this past Fall on 
bright samples of oats. There was no 
visible sign of molds. Germination 
was very low. When the oats were 
placed in an agar solution to allow 
the molds to incubate the mold was 
discovered. Grain attacked by such 
molds is worthless for seed. Proper 
seed treatment will assist in con- 
trolling certain diseases but cannot 
bring dead seed to life. Quality in- 
cludes an approved variety, such as 
Thatcher, Lee, Rushmore, Mida, Res- 
cue and Selkirk. These varieties mill 
and bake satisfactorily and will pro- 
duce the quality of bread demanded 
by the housewife. Those who may 
consider the growing of dr .a in 
1955 should be equally certain that 
you secure seed of an approved va- 
riety, such as Mida, Stewart and 
Vernum. Such seed will be of low 
test weight and will not look as 
inviting as seed of Peliss, or Pelissier, 
a black bearded variety which is 
grown in Canada and at certain 
points in Montana. Such durum may 
be used by the wheat puffer but it 
produces an undesirable macaroni. 
Durum of milling quality will un- 
doubtedly demand a good price again 
in 1955. 

Certified seed should be as im- 
portant to a wheat grower as a pedi- 
greed sire is to the livestock pro- 
ducer. Certified seed first requires 
that registered or certified seed be 
planted. A field inspection is made 
after the wheat is headed. The in- 
spector looks for other varieties of 
wheat, other grains and noxious 
weeds growing in the inspected fields. 
After the wheat is harvested and 
cleaned a sample is sent to the state 
seed department for analysis and 
germination tests. Test weight must 
be 58 Ib. and be comparatively free 
of admixtures and other grains and 
noxious weed seeds to receive a blue 
tag. A wheat that is unsatisfactory 


for a blue tag may receive a red 
tag, or yellow tag, depending upon 
the test weight, germination, and 


other quality factors. Seed purchas- 
ers should carefully read the tag on 


the seed bag to learn about the 
wheat they wish to purchase for 
seed. The tag carries a complete 


analysis of the seed offered for sale 
Common wheat can be good quality 
but you usually have no guarantee 
of quality, no seed analysis, often no 
germination tests. This is important 
if you wish good stands of wheat 
and wish to avoid the planting of 
undesirable weeds, such as wild oats, 


quack grass, Creeping Jenny, on your 
farm. 


Preparation Important 

The preparation of the seed bed is 
important. The ground should be 
rilled deep enough for a good seed 
bed and harrowed enough to allow 
the preparation of a smooth seed bed. 
If seed bed is loose, rolling may 
assist in conserving moisture. 

The application of phosphate fer- 
tilizers at the rate of 30 to 50 Ib. 
per acre with a fertilizer attachment 
could increase yields and quality of 
your crop. Your local experiment sta- 
tion or county agent can provide you 
with information regarding the value 
of fertilizer in your area. 

The requirements for good seed 
would include — approved varieties, 
freedom from weed seeds, high ger- 
mination, seed treatment and sowing 
on well prepared fertile seed bed to 
secure the best possible crop returns 
in future years. 
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Wallace & Tiernan Moving 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
office of Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., is 
moving effective Jan. 1 to Excelsior 
Blvd. at 3983 Zarthan Ave. S. The 
office formerly was located in the 
Metropolitan Life Building. The new 
phone number is West 9-8521. 
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DEATHS 


R. M. 











McIntosh, manager of the 
country and terminal elevator divi- 
sions of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool, died Dec. 21, He was appointed 
to the position last summer and for- 
merly had held the position of treas- 
urer with the organization. Mr. Mc- 


Intosh had been employed by the 
Saskatchewan pool since 1926. 
Elmer C, Nelson, owner of the 


Kitchen Maid Flour Co., 1425 Tower 
Grove Ave., St. Louis, died recently 
in a St. Louis hospital. He was 54 
years old. 


Walter W. Percival, who retired as 
an executive of the Hylton Flour 
Mills, Elko, Nev., in 1928, died of a 
heart attack Dec. 18. He was for- 
merly of Ogden and widely known 
in milling circles. Survivors include 
two granddaughters and a grandson, 


Charles N. Dannals, Sr., 77, chair- 
man of the board of directors and 
former president of the Atlanta 
Milling Co., died Dec. 15 after a short 
illness. He had been with the com- 
pany since 1913 when he became gen- 
eral manager and had remained ac- 
tive in the firm until a few days be- 
fore his death. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Paul Uhlmann, president of the 
Standard Milling Co. entertained 
with a luncheon on Dec. 28, for 
Charles Perna of Buffalo in the din- 
ing room of Standard Milling Com- 
pany in Kansas City. 


Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc., was re- 
elected a board member of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
for a term of one year at the board's 
354th meeting held Dec. 17 in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
Mr. Bullis has been active in the 
work of the board since 1951, when 
he was elected a board member. 

& 

J. W. Stewart, vice president, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Kansas 
City, with his family, is taking a 
year-end vacation trip to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, planning to 
finish the tour by attending the Rose 
bowl! football game Jan. 1 


ce 

The marriage of James E. Fakler, 
son of Herman Fakler, vice president 
of the Millers National Federation, to 
Alberta Anne West, on Dec. 4 in 
Washington has been announced. The 
couple will make its home in Okla- 
homa City. 

e 

Bob Jordan, grain elevator superin- 
tendent of Galveston Wharves, Gal- 
veston, was a recent visitor in Okla- 
homa City where he lived for many 
years while state grain inspector 

& 

N. 8. Hymer, National Biscuit Co 
sales executive, will retire Jan. 1, it 
has been announced by Lee 8, Bick- 
more, Nabisco’s vice president for 
sales. Mr. Hymer has been director 
of all cooperative, voluntary and in- 
dependent sales throughout the coun- 
try for nearly 12 years. He will be 
succeeded by Ralph W. Jones, assist- 


ant director for the past five years. 
Mr. Hymer has completed 42 years 


with Nabisco. 
@ 
Miss Louise Potts, head of the 
modern language department at 


Humboldt (Kansas) High School, is 
spending the holidays in Wichita 
with her parents, Ralph, B, Potts, di- 
rector of research for the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and Mrs. 
Potts. 
e 

J, 3. Page, McCarthy Milling Co, 
Ltd., and flour administrator for the 
Canadian government during part of 
World War II, headed the polls for 
election to the council of Streetsville, 
Ont 


& 
Charles C, Reynolds, president, 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, received an award for his 


home's outstanding Christmas light- 
ing and decorations. The project was 
sponsored by the Oklahoma City 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
® 

Paul F. Sanborne, New York flour 
distributor, and Mrs. Sanborne left 
Dec. 15 for Daytona Beach, Fla., 
where they will spend Christmas and 


New Year holidays. Mr. and Mrs 
Sanborne are expected to return 
about Jan. 4. 
& 
Virgil Artman, sales manager, 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, spent the Christmas holidays 


with relatives in Los Angeles 
a 

The first grandson to enter the 
family of Charles Ritz was born Dec 
27 to Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Ritz, St. 
Louis. Mr. Ritz, Sr., who is president 
of the International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, and Mrs, Ritz spent the 
Christmas holiday with their son and 
daughter-in-law. 
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FRENCH SURPLUS 


(Continued from page 11) 





Martinique, Guadeloupe, and Guiana, 
is 834 francs per quintal ($1.08 per 
cwt.). The f.a.s. price is 4,615 francs 
per quintal ($5.98 per ewt.). 

Area IV, the associated states of 
Laos and Viet Nam, is the only area 
for which export subsidies are not 


PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


+ 
The Colorado Milling & Eleva 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 

















CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








WINGOLD 
Wheat and Rye Flours 
Recognized for 
Quality ond thew Performance 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


Winona, Leavenworth, 
Minnesota Kansas 




















JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 






ip 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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provided. Accordingly, the price of 
flour for shipment to this area will 
be the full price of 5,449 francs per 
quintal ($7.06 per cwt.). The omis- 
sion of subsidies for Area IV should 
enhance the competitive position of 
U.S. and Australian flour exporters 
in Indochina, the USDA feels. 


% v 


France Sets Up Export 
Standards for Wheat 


PARIS—Recognizing the necessity 
of improving the quality of French 
export wheat, if foreign markets are 
to be won and held, France recently 
enacted measures which established 
grading standards for export wheat. 
Adoption of the standards, according 
to Harold L. Koeller, assistant agri- 
cultural attache, American Embassy, 
indicates the decision of the French 
authorities to insure that exported 
wheat will be of high quality and 
that it will be able to compete with 
wheat from other exporting coun- 
tries in world markets. 

Lots of wheat which are sound and 
marketable under French regulations 
but do not meet the export specifi- 
cations may still be exported, but 
only as “unclassified” wheat. The 
standards are effective Oct. 19, 1954; 
lots of wheat offered for bidding by 
exporters will be graded by the Na- 
tional Cereals Office (ONIC). 

French wheats are broadly grouped 
into two classes, soft and hard. Soft 
textured wheats predominate. Hard 
wheats represent only a very small 
percentage of the total crop. Also, 
French wheats are generally of win- 
ter habit, red in color and have a 
rather high moisture content due 
primarily to humid climatic condi- 
tions. French wheats are most com- 
parable to the soft red winter wheats 
of the eastern part of the US. 
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Syria Bans All Export 
Of Wheat and Flour 


WASHINGTON—The Syrian gov- 
ernment banned all exports of wheat 
and flour effective Nov. 18. The ac- 
tion was attributed to high local 
market prices for wheat because of a 
strong export demand and fear that 
large exports would cause a wheat 
shortage. 

The export availability from the 
1954-55 crop is currently estimated 
at 200,000 tons of which 160,000 tons 
are reported as having already been 
exported. 

The ban on exports has caused 
considerable concern not only to ex- 
porters in Syria but also to import- 
ers in Lebanon. The latter country 
depends upon Syria for a substan- 
tial part of its wheat and flour re- 
quirements. The Syrian export ban 
may force Lebanon to turn to other 
areas for supply of a _ substantial 
part of its 1954-55 import require- 
ments of wheat and flour imports 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 





Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 

















Trend to Strong 
Gluten Wheats Seen 
By Kansas Group 


WICHITA, KANSAS—-Reports in- 
dicate a definite trend in Kansas to- 
ward seeding more strong gluten 
wheat varieties, the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. says in the latest 
issue of its farmer publication “Ker- 
ne] Wheat Speaks.” 

The publication, which 
to many thousand Kansas farmers, 
recommends to wheat producers 
planting the following varieties: 
Western Third of Kansas: 

1—The planting of 50% of the 
wheat acreage in strong gluten vari- 
eties as Comanche, Ponca, Cheyenne, 
Nebred and Tenmargq. 

2—Planting the remaining 50% of 
the acreage in medium strength vari- 
eties which are acceptable for milling 
and baking only when blended with 
strong gluten varieties. These medi- 
um gluten varieties are Triumph, 
Wichita, Kiowa and Pawnee. 

3—Refraining from planting any of 
the weak gluten varieties as Red 
Chief, Blue Jacket, Kan King, Red 
Jacket, Kan Queen, Stafford, etc. 
Central Third of Kansas: 

1—The planting of 50% of the 
acreage in Ponca or Comanche along 
the west edge and Cheyenne and Ne- 
bred on the west edge in the north- 
ern part. 

2—Planting the remaining 50% of 
the acreage in medium strength vari- 
eties as Triumph, Wichita, Pawnee 
and Kiowa on the western edge. 

3—Refraining from planting any of 
the weak gluten varieties as named 
above. 

Eastern Third of Kansas: 

Only very seldom is wheat from 
the eastern third of Kansas used for 
bakers bread flour, of which approxi- 
mately 89% of the Kansas wheat 
milled is used. Wheat grown in this 
area is family flour wheat. Recom- 
mended are Ponca, Triumph, Wichita 
and Pawnee and not any of the weak 
gluten varieties as listed above. 

The publication describes as “high- 
ly pleasing” the “great support of 
Kansas wheat producers, grain mer- 
chants, newspaper and radio people, 
bankers and farm organizations in 
Kansas in helping carry on the wheat 
quality educational program in the 
state.” . 

The program is getting results, the 
association says, and with ordinary 
weather conditions Kansas_ wheat 
quality will be materially improved 
in 1955. Even greater effort must 
be made between now and seeding 
time for the 1956 crop, the publica- 
tion continues, so that Kansas can 
regain her right to be known as a 
producer of quality wheat. 

The publication says: “Every pro- 
ducer should realize that the consum- 
ers’ standards are subject to change 
and as a result, these changes re- 
flect back to the quality of wheat 
the producers must grow. The con- 
suming public today demands a soft 
loaf of bread. This demand was met 
by the processors by adding soften- 
ers; however, the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration has ruled out the use 
of some of the softening agents so 
that with the use of the agents now 
authorized, only flour from strong 
gluten wheats can be used, where- 
as, in the past a more mellow flour 
could be used. This is an example 
of factors influencing quality require- 
ments and the necessity of a change 
in the producers’ quality standards.” 

“Kansas wheat does not meet the 


circulates 
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quality requirements today for the 
following reasons: 

“1—Environmental Changes. The 
last three years weather conditions 
have been unfavorable to the pro- 
duction of high quality wheat. Tem- 
peratures about 90° F. plus humid- 
ity of below 20% causes a_ break- 
down in the strength and quality of 
the gluten properties of the wheat 
kernel. This has affected recommend- 
ed quality varieties as well as all 
others. However, if Kansas had a 
higher percentage of strong varieties 
the environment factor would not 
have had such a severe effect. 

“2—-Too much of the medium 
strength varieties, es Pawnee and 
Wichita (53.9% of the 1954 crop). 
Pawnee and Wichita were recom- 
mended in Kansas for a purpose; 
however, they have run wild. They 
were released to replace the weak 
gluten varieties which they did; how- 
ever, they also replaced a large per- 
centage of our strong gluten vari- 
eties. In 1944 when these varieties 
were just released, Kansas had ap- 
proximately 52.2% strong varieties, 
18.3% medium varieties and 27% 
weak varieties. In 1954, Kansas had 
16.7% strong varieties, 70.2% medi- 
um varieties and 10% weak vari- 
eties. Kansas has not kept her bal- 
ance between strong and medium 
varieties. Weak gluten varieties still 
planted remove all benefit of the 
strong varieties.” 

By following the planting recom- 
mendations made above Kansas 
wheat producers will develop a much 


larger and profitable market for 
their wheats, the association em- 
phasizes. 
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Feed, Food Conference 
Slated for Jan. 19-21 


CHICAGO A joint meeting on 
chemicals in feeds and foods will be 
conducted by the Commercial Chem- 


ical Development Assn. and_ the 
Chemical Market Research Assn. 


Jan. 19-21. The Jan. 19 program will 
be at Terre Haute, Ind., and the final 
two days of the meeting will be held 
in Chicago’s Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

The opening day’s program will in- 
clude a tour of the Pfizer experi- 
mental farm with the following Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. personnel in charge: 
J. J. Powers, senior vice president; 
H. G. Luther, manager, research 
and development department, and 
J. J. Thompson, manager, agricultural 
sales. 


Speakers on feed topics on Jan. 


20-21 will be Dr. G. P. Whitlock, 
Merck & Co.; Frank Kouba, Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, 


and Bruce Poundstone, University of 
Kentucky, feed control official. Others 
who will speak are Robert C. Liebe- 
now, secretary, Chicago Board of 
Trade; Dr. Henry R. Kraybill, di- 
rector, American Meat Institute 
Foundation; Lawrence Coleman, Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye Corp.; Rufus A. 
Barackman, Victor Chemical Works 
and Parker Friselle, Dow Chemical 
Co. 
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Pay Boost for Grain 
Handlers Recommended 


WINNIPEG—In a majority report, 
a labor conciliation board Dec. 20 rec- 
ommended a 3% pay boost for some 
1,200 grain handlers at Canadian 
lakehead terminals. The increase will 
amount to about 4¢ an hour, and the 
report suggests that it should be 


made retroactive to July 19, 1954. 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Dec. Dec, 


20, 24, 

1954 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 

Allis-Chalmers 74% 45% 72% 10% 


Am. Cyanamid 544% 143% 514 4% 

Pfd. 113% 105% 112 113% 
A-D-M Co. 15% 32% 43% 43% 
Borden 5u% Y 
Cont. Baking Co. 


Pid. $5.50 
Corn Prod, Ref. Co. 
Ptd. $7 
Dow Chemical 
Gen. Baking Co. 


Gen. Foods Corp. 
Pid. $3.50 

Gen, Mills, Ine. 
Pid. 5% 


Merck & Co. 
Pfd. $3.50 


Natl. Biscuit Co. 
Ptd. $7 

Pillsbury M., Inc. 
Pid, $4 


Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co. 


Pid. $6 5 : 54 
st. Regis Paper Co. 415% 20% 37% 4i1 

Pid. $4.40 103% 93% 103% 
Std. Brands, Ine. 39% 28% 37% 38% 

Pid. $4.50 92% 864% 103% 91% 
Sterling Drug 14% 36 14% 43% 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 84 71% 815% 82 


United Biscuit 
of America 10 27 


Victor Ch. Works 37 26%, 33% 34% 

Vid. $3.50 95% 89 93 
Ward Baking Co. 27% 19% 254% 24 

Pfd. $5.50 105 100% 105 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Allied Mills, Inc. 38 38% 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 117 120 
Cream of Wheat 28% 29% 
Gen, Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 1381% 139 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd. 149 150 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 97% 98 
Merling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. oY 95 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pid, $4.50 105 107% 

THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, 
stocks listed on the 
change: 


milling and allied 
American Stock Ex- 


Dec. Dec. 
24, 


20, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bise. Corp. 5 2%, 1 4, 


Gr, A&P Tea Co., 


Pid. $5 140% 132 137 135 
Hathaway Bak., 

Inec., “A” 10 15% 6% 6% 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. Y., 

Pid. $5 109% 100% 108 

Pid. $8 142 130 141 141% 


Wagner Baking Co. i% 1% 5% 5% 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants 12% i% 12 


2 11% 
Stocks not traded; 
Bid Asked 
Great A. & P. Tea Co, 207 210 
Horn & Hardart Corn. 


of New York 20% 21 
Omar, Ine 20 20% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 106 108% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Dec. Dec. 


10, 7, 

1954 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 

Canada Bread 3% 2% 2.85 3.00 
Pid. B 53 16 53 52 

Can. Food Pr., A 7 3% 1% 4% 
Ptd. 64 30 35 35 
Cons, Bakeries 8Y% 6% 1% 8 

Federal Grain 30 ig 28% 27% 
Pd, 294% 26 28% 29 

Gen. Bakeries 8% 5 i% 1% 
Lake of the Woods 44 27% 4 44 
Ptd. 150 1 36! , 150 150 

Maple Leaf Mig. 10 oy, 9% 

Pfd. 103 89 102 101% 

McCabe Grain, A 18 12% 16% 16% 

Flour 364%, 30% 35% 4% 


Ogilvie 
Pid 169 150 169 163 


Toronto Elevs. 17% 13 17 17 

United Grain, A 18% 16 18 17% 

Weston, George 64% 34% G61 1914 
Pid. 44%4% 105 95% 104 105 


Closing bid end asked prices on stocks 

not traded 
Bid Asked 

Canadian Bakeries BY, 9% 
Can. Food Products 1.80 2.00 
Catelli Food, A 23 26 
Catelli Food, B $5 
Inter-City Bakeries 20 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 96 
McCabe Grain, B 1i% 
Mid Pac. Grain 24 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 
Standard Brands 37% 





BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BuHLeR 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











now 
multiwall 
bags 


too! 


PERCY AENT BAG COMPANY, (NC 


rFALO New ¥ 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 








e . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
COMPANY 


KNAPPEN ¢ 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








MILLING 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





MILLER 


Niagara Section of 
AACC Elects Officers 


BUFFALO William Kasanjan, 
Iroquois Brewery, was named chair- 
man elect of the Niagara Frontier 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists at the recent De- 
cember meeting of the group at the 
Erie County Institute. 

Ann J. Collins, Best Foods, Inc., 
was elected secretary-treasurer for 
1955. Named to the executive commit- 
tee were Paul Hodler, Loblaw, Inc.; 
George Knorr, G.L.F. Exchange, and 
J. W. Monier, General Mills, Inc. 

The business meeting was followed 
by a bakery panel discussion. Mem- 
bers of the panel were V. A. Vassler, 
General Miils; Charles Schultz, presi- 
dent, Buffalo Master Bakers Assn.; 
Lowell Lamont, National Biscuit Co.; 
Charles Haendiges, Continental Bak- 
ing Co.; Robert Baker, Continental 
Baking Co.; Frank O'Connor, Stand- 
ard Brands. The discussion covered 
production, personnel and sanitation 
problems facing the baking industry. 

The January meeting of the section 
will be held Jan, 10 at the Erie Coun- 
ty Institute. Dr. F. W. Hill, Cornell 
University, will review recent devel- 
opments in poultry nutrition. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


189,530 Schoolgirls Compete 
In General Mills Contest 


MINNEAPOLIS—A total of 189,- 
530 young women in 8,090 high 
schools representing every state in 
the nation will compete for the title 
of the All-American Homemaker of 
Tomorrow, it was announced by Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., sponsor of the na- 
tional program which is open to 
senior girls in high school graduating 
classes. 

Scholarships totaling $75,000, trav- 
el opportunities and other education- 
al prizes are offered in this search 
designed to glorify homemaking as a 
career. 

The written examination will be 
given in all schools Jan. 12, and the 
Betty Crocker All-American Home- 
maker of Tomorrow will be named 
April 21 in Philadelphia. 


———“SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 


Nebraska Wheat Samples 
In Competition Jan. 31 


OMAHA—The top five Nebraska 
Wheat Show entries from each of the 
three regions in the open class win- 
ter wheat division along with the 
top three entries from the sweep- 
stakes division will compete in the 
state milling and baking contest. 
The winners’ peck samples entered 
in the 1954 Nebraska Wheat Show 
were retained and will undergo com- 
plete milling and baking analysis. 

Each sample will be scored as to 
its relative merits based on the fol- 
lowing quality factors: Flour protein, 
protein recovery, flour yield, ash, ab- 
sorption, mixing requirement, crumb 
color, loaf texture and grain and 
loaf volume. 

The winner will be 











awarded a 


beautiful trophy by the Chadron 
Milling Co. Presentation of the tro- 
phy will be made at the Nebraska 
Crop Improvement Assn.’s annual 
meeting and banquet at Kearney 
Jan. 31. 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu, 














Means Flour that's Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only, 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Spring Wueat FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 








Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











“ * 99 A High Grade baker's Spring Pat- 
lamon D ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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The admiration displayed at the 
completion of our $2 million 
modernization program has re- 
sounded from coast to — 
Everything’s new from to ~« Pag 
bottom! 1501 rooms, lobby, 
dining rooms, function rooms 
~all restyled for your comfort 
and enjoyment. Our famous near- 
to-everything location, and our 
moderate rates remain the same. 
Only Loop hotel with drive-in 
garage. Make the New Sherman 
your uarters. 
WORLD FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 


COLLEGE INN 
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5% Gain in Spring 
Pig Crop Indicated 


WASHINGTON—-A spring pig crop 
5% larger than in 1954 is indicated 
on the basis of farmers’ reports on 
breeding intentions, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture pointed out last 
week, 

The indicated increase in the spring 
crop will follow a 16% jump in the 
1954 fall pig crop and a 12% gain in 
last spring’s crop. For all 1954, the 
pig crop was up 13% from 1953 

Breeding intentions reports indicate 
8,469,000 sows to farrow in the spring 
of 1955 (Dec. 1, 1954-June 1, 1955) 
This would be an increase of 5% 
from last spring. All regions show 
increases over the spring of 1954. 

If the intentions for spring farrow- 
ing materialize, and the number of 
pigs saved per litter equals the aver- 
age with an allowance for upward 
trend, the 1955 spring pig crop would 
be about 58.5 million head-—-which 
would be 5% larger than in 1954. For 
the Corn Belt, the 1955 spring crop 
would also be 5% larger. 

The pig crop report showed th’ 
the number of pigs saved in the fall 
1-Dec.1) 





































DULUTH ietate 


(Continued from p 


the St. Lawrence Seaway, from being 
lost to other Great Lakes ports. 

The flour miller at the meeting, 
Dudley J. Russell, president of the 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., said 
extensive business could be developed 
in Latin America if advantage is 
taken of shipping savings. 

Flour could be shipped directly 
from Duluth, he said, and could be 
made competitive in the Caribbean 
market with flour shipped through 
New Orleans. 

The business and labor spokesmen 
outlined plans for help in developing 
additional dock and marketing fa- 
cilities at Duluth and Superior. It 
was noted that cooperation with Wis- 
consin would be essential since Du- 
luth and Superior operate in effect 
as one port. 


Winter Grain Pests 
COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 


Reports are being received by Texas 
A & M College that greenbug, winter 
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New Gilman Bleach 
Plant in Operation 


ST. MARYS, GA.— Gilman Paper 
Co., New York, announces its modern 
multi-stage bleach plant is now in 
operation at the St. Marys Kraft 
Corp. site here. 

The new bleach plant features 
multiple stages with towers designed 
for combining different bleaching 
agents in various proportions to pro- 
duce all degrees of brightness. 

The company states an additional 
range of bleached kraft papers will 
now be available for its multiwall bag 
customers as most of the production 
of new bleached kraft paper will go 
into multiwall bags and other con- 
verting departments, with some 
available to other manufacturers of 
bleached kraft paper products. 











WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





HELP WANTED 








v a RRR ee ne 
DIVISIONAL SALES MANAGER — HERE 


is opportunity for young man with some 
experience in flour sales to move ahead 
into broader fields with aggressive so uth 
western mill offering both bakery and 
flours. Excellent opportunity All 
will get confidential treatment 
ind prompt attention Address 338, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of T 
Bldg Kansas City, Mo 





family 


inquiries 





MACHINERY WANTED 
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4 season of 1954 (June was Ber want 
PORTERHOUSE 36,766,000 head—16% larger than the "ain mite and brown wheat mite in- 
Ueul eS 1953 fall crop. Numbers were up in festations are occurring over the 
q all regions. The number of pigs saved “tate, according to Freeman Fuller, 
per litter at 6.78 is the highest on extension entomologist. 
record for the fall crop. BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 
The combined spring and fall pig 
crop of 1954 is estimated at 92,494,000 Texas Dealers Plan 
head—13% larger than the total 1953 3 ° 
crop and the largest since 1951, Convention April 22-23 
On Dec, 1 the number of hogs over FORT WORTH—tThe Texas Grain 
six months old including sows was re- & Feed Dealers Assn. will hold its 
ported to be about 14% larger than convention April 22-23 at the Baker 
last year. Hotel in Dallas, according to an an- 
nouncement from Ben M. Ferguson, 
association secretary, Fort Worth. 
Sg Secesesonosesosnes segoesonseeooseoosooecooeoosoCcCS 
i Interstate: 
roids 2 d | : GRAIN CORPORATION 
LL M : KANSAS CITY 
: ENID . FORT WORTH : 
Mme —_ = : CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS : 
we ; 
yr ie ENGINEERS, 
\ INC. 
o~: Ln e 
sO pee a Designers and Builders 
Bi , a for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
“—ARKELL and SMITHS 
. RG, W VA. * MOBILE. ALA. 
en 1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
g 








maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Ree ee v 








MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Gorenteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS’ 
“Complete list on request over 1000 items” 
Will purchase hi speed sifters, 
machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Discs, 
other good items. Rolls our Specialty. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











1—200 H.P., G.E. 


P.O. Box 403 


Induction Motor, 2,200 volts, 
1—75 H.P. Westinghouse Induction Motor, 2,200 volts, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 900 R.P.M. 
Starter equipment with each motor. 


0. L. RANDALL 


3-phase, 60-cycle, 300 R.P.M. 


All in good condition. 


Sterling, Kansas 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 





Kansas City, Mo. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—5,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity * Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 2,000,000 Bus. 








Ain I-H flour contract protects you in many 
ways ...and one of the most important is wheat 
selection. The favorable transit position of our mills 





enables us to draw choice grain from a wide area 


BREAD—Y our Best and 


Cheapest Food without penalty. Just one more reason why it pays 


to buy I-H brands. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W.29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the 
value in uniform, strong, 
spring wheat flours 


‘Golden loaf’ 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
-AKSB CETV , MINNB BOTA 


big 


fine 








— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour - 

WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. _ 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MIL 


GENERAL OFFICES @ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








LS CO. 











MILLER 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1867 Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 
4, TL 


Jan. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; New 
York City; Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North 8t., Phil., Pa. 


Jan. 18-20— National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. winter meeting; 
Flamingo Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla.; 
Sec., Robert M. Green, 1389 N. Ash- 
land Ave., Palatine, Il. 


dan. 22-24— Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 

Jan. 23-25 Indiana Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; Sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Jan, 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clelilan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 8-5—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit; sec., H. 8S. Cowgill, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 16—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Gustavus A. 
Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., James- 
town, N. Y. 

Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Milling 


& Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., Ralph 
Booze, 605 Mining Exchange Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. 


Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Mar. 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; Sec., Victor E. 
Marx, 1354 LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 

March 138-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 

March 22-23—Seuth Dakota Bak- 
ers Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls; Sec., William J. Fetter, P.O. 
Box 4381, Rapid City, So. Dak. 

April 1-2—Association of Operative 
Millers, combined meeting of Ohio 
Valley District and Wolverine Dis- 
trict; La Fontaine Hotel, Hunting- 
ton, Ind.; sec., A. D. Bosely, 6510 
Barr-Will Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. 


April 12—Pennsylvania Div. No. 4, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try; Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, 
Pa.; sec., J. C. Hendrickson, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 3919 “M” St., Phil- 
adelphia 24, Pa. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 708 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 





All Grades 





3 eR” *q ee “OLD TIMES” 
Roce © “BLODGETT RRWE stckwueat 

From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

—Specially Milled by the Biodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M, Srrarron, Vice Pres. 
Wiittiam C, Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Ferzearrick, Vice Pres, 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 














Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 


Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisToPpHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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1816 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 


Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Oonference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 

April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Blidg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Apr. 21-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 


TGRAIN SERVICE 


Euergutore 


























~ 


New York Loulsville 


Ps | Chicago 


Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omahe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
Hi Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 
TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 







Norfolk 
Nashville 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Enid 
Galveston 
Houston 
Ft. Worth 
Portlend 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
¥ rRom 
“a EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


sapere, 


Chicago 

St. Louls 
Kansas City 
Omehe 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Columbus 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mille Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














for ALL your flout.. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, IIL. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 

May 1-4 — Biscuit and Oracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 8-9—National Assn. of Flour 
Distributors; Sherman Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Charles A. Barnes, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


May 12-138—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Sec., American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists, University Farm, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1867 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 

June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, 8.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portiand Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C. 


June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Blidg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Blidg., Chicago. 

June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Sept. 11-18—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 8. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
804 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1956 
April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill, 


STAR OF THE WEST; 

: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 
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Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
| EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. | 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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PREMIUM LABORATORY 
WHEATS CONTROLLED 
KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 


FLOUR 


yi 


“SN BAKING 


EXPERT. 


MILLING TESTED 


~\ 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@ 


DULUTH 





: MINNEAPOLIS 
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ZF B | K 14 R | A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


\ The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 

Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 

following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 


actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 20. 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 

















THE largest and most modern flour mill ESTABLISHED 1865 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


UIE ay i en enyptinny we voy nam el SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 

{dehoand Washington, insure the uniforaaity of all Fisher's Floure. Also Choice Bhie-Stem and Hard 

FISHER FLOURING MILLS €0.,sgaTTLE, U.S.A. Spring Patents 
Domestic and Export Millers 

OLLFF H. MORRIS & CO, EasTexn Reraesentative, 26 Beaver Street, New Yore Orry WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILiING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








* 




















What better proof of value could 
there be than the record of regular 
customers who have used POLAR 
BEAR flour, some of them for three 
or four decades. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 





IN OUR THIRTY-FOUR YEARS 








When you plan your New Year, plan for 
greater mill efficiency, too. It will help 
make the new season a more prosperous 
and happier one. You can call on J-H 
engineers for an expert survey and report 
on your plant that may point the way to 
substantial cost savings. Our 30 years of 
engineering and designing experience 
offer you a sound standard of mill effi- 
ciency measurement. 


J ONES Pie Cocernetiet Company 


‘Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

















4 ee ay eS 
Dike net ah Ma Tice 


LESBO i 
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Centenmal FLOURING MILLS i) 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


WENATC 








BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 








NEW SPOKANE Mitt ONE OF | 
THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


HEE RITZVILLE »- PORTLAND 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 





WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
Western Star mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A, 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


r¢ x . ~ 
The Oldest Flour The Choice of the 
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QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


680 Grain mocks ase _, Minn, 


Mills at 
St, Cloud, Minnesota 








Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 

















1000 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 





The Friendly Finm With the Inieqraied Service 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Phone: Baltimore 1212 


RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR 


6 MILLION BUSHELS 


TOTAL STORAGE —15 MILLION BUSHELS 
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Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Board of Trade Bldg. - ae 0338 
Teletype KC 








Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 
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N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


me Heerengracht 209 
ne AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, ©. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 8&2, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KIND8 OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
- The Guarantee Trust Co.. New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 





wife and began asking a series of 
questions about the small children 
in the home. 








H. J. GREENBANK 





& COMPANY 
FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


“Do they kick, scratch, yell, or 


bite?” 


“No,” answered the housewife. 
“Do they insist on sitting up late?” 
“No,” answered the housewife, then 


added, ‘“‘Why are you questioning me 
so closely; Are you taking a census?” 


“No,” the girl replied. “I have you 


down on my list as a _ prospective 
baby-sitting client.” 


” 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CERBAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 





OMAR JORDAN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 














Established 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 


Cable Address; ‘““Wedeboer” 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


“Johnny, I hate to tell you, but last 
night at the party your sister prom- 
ised to become my wife. Can you for- 
give me for taking her away?” 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. | ““riun, that’s what the party was 
FOREIGN FLOUR neiene for. 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 


PHONE L. D. 88 CAPLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


























FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


©. L. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““Marve.,’’ Glasgow 


“How would your wife carry on if 
you should die tomorrow?” asked the 
insurance salesman of the rural pros- 
pect, waxing warm in his sales talk. 




















“IT don’t reckon that would be any Cable Address: “Torri”, London - Anno 1876 
R STRISIK CO concern of mine—so long as she be- SIDNEY SMITH VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
7 6 . . haves herself while I’m still alive.” (FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
62 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 KOTTERDAM 


Flour Mill Agents 2 

The clergyman appeared in the 
dairy office. “Regarding the milk you 
deliver to me—” he began. 

The manager fidgeted and said un- 
easily, “Yes, sir.” 

“Well,” concluded the clergyman, 
“T just wanted to say I use the milk 36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 


for drinking, not christening.” ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
* Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Socios Metieaien NEW YORK Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 

















| JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P, O, Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON B.C. 3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 


“Felixcohen” LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 





If he can remember so many jokes 
With all the details that mold 














NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 
Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
~ 810 Victor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. + 


* 


Some girls will go with any worm 


when they are fishing for a husband. 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E.C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 














KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Vrancisco 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
165 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas st.,. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 


FLOUR, "CEREALS. OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


them, 
KNIGHTON | wiy care ne recat, with eauat ~ a | | re 
skill, ou 
FOR FLOUR All the times he’s told them. MPORTERS CF 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oable Address; ‘““Covenrry,"’ London 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR axnp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “Ancnor,"’ Belfast 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR i 
60 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ‘Diptoma,"' Glasgow 








Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR 6SPBCIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsteraam 
Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.O. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 














Cable Address: “Frenne.” Liverpool 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED ayp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIL, N. V. 
AMSTEKDAM—C, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatsechappij, N. V 


Cable Address: “Matluch’’ 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








47-48 Damrak 





Pro-forma contract stating 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
termes and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


HOLLAND 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 




















“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill to pocnded te he high pesein 
wens Se of central western Kaa- 

and secures most of ita wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 

















SUPERIOR 
ee §6BAG & COTTON MILLS 
; Atlonta Minneapelis 
MILLING New Orleans New York City 
TUTELAME Se ovis — 
a's» Benver Winter Haven, Fle. 
los Angeles San Fronciseo 
Kansas City, Kans. Phoenix 














Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 


Manafacture Kil.-Dried 
PDEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Oapacity, 16,000 Bushels 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 











WeLcerT. & LINCOLN, Inc. 
MERCHANTS 


perating 
Chicago Great’ Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln "mmevates 


Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphaticaily Independent 














pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL MILLER MILLING - 0 


Gene es n f M 
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Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co, .........+.++ 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc........... Cover 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. ........++:. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. ....scsecsececes 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. .... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Star Mill Co. .....ceesecceees 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Brose OG. cccoscscccccccccccces 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons............ 
Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc, 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 


fo 


Hot 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details. 
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lt’s rare that your public water supply fails—so rare, in fact, that you 
just naturally expect uninterrupted service. You have a right to expect the 
same dependability from your flour treatment equipment and processes. 

For that reason, the N-A Flour Service Division, an integrated manu- 
facturing, research and service group, offers a complete, single-responsibility 
flour treatment service. Equipment and materials are backed by over a 
third-of-a-century of experience, and are designed specifically for the job 
they are to do—laboratories are available to work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching and color improvement problems—and a 
competent field organization regularly inspects the apparatus they supply 
to help you meet emergencies, avoid troubles and enjoy continuous, 
economical operations. 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
jor a whiter, brighter flour 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 





*"Dyox,”’ “‘Novadelox” and ‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pac. Off. NA-76 
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ONLY GOD CAN MAKE A TREE 
. . . but carelessness can kill it 


The loss of America’s forests through fire is one of our most 
shameful wastes. Think of it—last year 20 million acres of 
America’s wooded land went up in smoke! 90% of these 
fires were caused by carelessness. 


Yet it takes so little time to be careful. Make sure all matches 
and cigarettes are out before you toss them away. When you 
leave a camp site, be sure to drown the fire. Watch flying 
sparks from fires. Just one match, carelessly tossed, can start 
a fire that will destroy hundreds oi acres of our forests, and 
make people and forest animals homeless, and interfere with 
the flow of water vital for domestic use, irrigation, food pro- 
duction, and hydroelectric power. 


Won't you take time to be careful? 





